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The Exhibition in Paris, of Works of Living 
Artists. 





HE French Exhibition 
of Works of Fine Art, 
which, by the present 
arrangement, takes 
place every two years 
in the Palais des 
Champs-Elysées, or 
“ de l’ Industrie,” was 
opened on the lst of 
May, and, as usual, 
affords a rich dis- 
play of paintings and 
sculpture. Architec- 
ture is very poorly re- 
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presented ; engraving 
and lithography are | 
better circumstanced; | 
whilst the collection | 
of water-colour draw- | 


works of great merit, | 
or peculiar interest, | 
without equalling as | 
a whole the exbibi- | 
tions of that class 
with us. The Paris) 
exhibition includes | 
cartoons, and some) 
designs and works of 
ornamental art, and 
generally a wider ficld than is embraced by our 
own ordinary displays of corresponding intention. 
Photographs form a separate exhibition in the 
same building. 

The prominent characteristics of this year’s ex- 
hibition, or “Salon of 1861,” are those of the 
arrangement of the works—both paintings and | 
sculpture; the number of the works; the great 
proportion of battle-pieces; and the prevalence of 
subjects taken from real life, and landscape and 
cattle pieces. The subjects having a religious | 
bearing would appear to be lessening in number; | 
but for works of that class, it is necessary to visit 
churches, where, in such frescoes as those of Alex- | 
andre Hesse, just completed in the church of Saint- 
Sulpice,—or yet finer works of Emile Signol, the | 
latest of which are in Saint-Eustache,—the best | 
testimony of the power which there is in French 





. . | 
ings includes some | 


a long list of works, including those we have 
named, “executed or placed in the public monu- 
ments since the preceding Salon, and which by 
their nature could not appear in the Exhibition.” 
These works begin with the paintings by Mr. 
Francois Bonhommé, illustrative of the History of 
Metallurgy, “ Calamine and Zinc,” which decorate 
one of the rooms of the Ecole des Mines; and 
then include paintings of the first class in 
churches, palaces, and hospitals, both in Paris and 
the provinces, and works of sculpture, as tombs, 
or in connection with buildings such as the Bourse 
at Marseilles. We mention this section of the 
catalogue, chiefly as affording a hint which might 
be carried further, with the object of stating 
periodically the progress of art. 

Both in the section of the catalogue named, and 
throughout the exhibition, evidence is constantly 
before us of the responsibility which French 
Governments accept, of promoting and rewarding 
the pursuit of art. We are not about to enter into 
the discussion which is rife in France, as to the good 
or ill results of centralization as a principle of 
government, a question which is all-important to 
the future of the country ; and respecting which, 
writers in this country and the other defend the 
system which prevails with themselves, without 
attaching the due importance to results from the 
opposite system. We have merely to record im- 
pressions that we receive, in connection with the 
field of art. Here, then, we continue to be im- 
pressed with the activity of the promotion, and 
much of the judgment in the provision of edu- 
cational agents; whilst we hesitate to approve of 
the state so constituting itself as to be looked to 
as the chief employer; and are even prepared to 
go further towards questioning whether the di- 
rection given by choice of subjects is entirely good. 
Only be it recollected, that it is to some amount 
of centralization that we owe the prospects which 
we have for the popularization of art-education 
and taste, as well as much of the gain in a dif- 
ferent matter, that of public health. Let the 
reader accord the importance which he may deem 
fitting, to what strikes the attention in connec- 
tion with the Paris exhibition. There are in the 
collection, works “commanded by order of the 
Emperor,” which include those acquired by the 
“Intendant des Beaux-Arts de la Maison de 
l’Empereur ;” others belonging to the domain of 
the Crown, and placed in the museums and “ cha- 
teaux impériaux ;” works belonging to the state, 
including those commissioned or acquired by the 
different “ ministéres,” or public offices; and 
others named separately as obtained at the instance 
of the “ Ministére d’Etat,” or the Préfecture of 
the Seine. Every artist’s name has appended, in 
the body of the catalogue, not merely his address, 


serving what has been acquired, of inciting age 
to new exertion, and making the gain of the 
young no longer to be accompanied, on the other 
side, with any sensation of defeat. It is not the 
first time we have said, that it is to something of 
this desired relation of master and pupil, that the 
Gothic school amongst us owes much of the 
vitality which it presents. 

The oil paintings in the Paris exhibition occupy 
the whole of one side and the greater portion of 
one: end of the vast galleries of the building in 
the Champs Elysées, with the exception of a 
narrow space next the gallery railing, which fur- 
ther is continued all round, and is appropriated to 
busts and minor works of sculpture or orna- 
mental art, and to the drawings and engravings. 
The general collection of sculpture, as hereto- 
fore, is arranged in a garden formed in the central 
area below. The enclosing space, where the gal- 
lery columns are, is hung with festooned drapery 
of dark-toned neutral-green colour. The ends of 
the area have, however, been formed semicircular 
on plan; and here, whether designedly or not, the 
calico or other material of the drapery is nearly 
black. The groups are placed on temporary 
pedestals, which are covered with marone-red 
calico. The area of ground is divided by, broad 
walks ; and each space consists of a large grass-plot 
encircled bya narrow gravel walk, and a broad mar- 
gin of flowers, Whether the individual works are 
as favourably circumstanced as required unsler a re- 
| cently expressed supposition of an arrangement, 
we can hardly say; but the general effect of the 
garden is very beautifal, and the result for the 
sculpture a gain. Whoever wants to see what 
the effect of sculpture, as art, is, should go to 
the Continent, and he will see not merely that 
such effect is in a majority of cases due to the 
position in gardens, but also he will feel the 
value of a knowledge by sculptors of the prin- 
ciples of architectural composition applicable to 
a whole, and of forms and details applicable to 
the more architectural parts, as pedestals,—a 
subject on which we dwelt in connection with the 
competition for the Wellington monument, and 
our public statues, on several occasions some time 
since. That the practice of art on the Continent, 
in these latter particulars, and in the treatment 
of bronze, is farther advanced than our own, is 
shown by the most prominent object which we 
find in the collection of sculpture. This is the 
equestrian statue of Don Pedro I., Emperor of 
Brazil, destined for the city of Rio de Janeiro, 
which is by Louis Rochet, a pupil of David 
d’Angers. Around the pedestal are groups of 
figures, representing the rivers Amazon, Parana, 
Madeira, and San Francisco, with animals sym- 
bolizing the principal indigenous races of Brazil. 





art-work will be found. The frescoes of Hesse, | but the name of the place at which he was born, | As examples of the correct treatment of bronze, 
above mentioned, which occupy two sides and the the names of those under whom he studied bis | and some other particulars, these figures may be 


ceiling of the chapel of St. Francis de Sales, and 
represent scenes in the life of the saint, and his 
beatification, have a certain attribute which it is 
difficult to designate otherwise than as want of 
finish—which men of established reputation are 
liable to—or as the appearance that there is in 
scene-painting when closely approached; and 
which is to be regretted in paintings, the position 
of which leads to their being examined from a 
near point: nevertheless, the works of both the 
painters we have named—those in the church of 
Saint-Philippe-du-Roule, by Claudius Jacquand ; 
many in the church of Saint-Severin; and the 
recent works at the Palais'du Sénat, or Luxem- 
bourg, by Adolphe Brune, Théophile Vauchelet, 
and Louis-Godefroy Jadin—though perhaps not 
all in fresco, are instances of a success in art of the 
highest class applied to the decoration of build- 
ings, to which we have before been obliged te 
allude, as contrasting forcibly with attempts 
which have been made in England since the sub- 
ject of the decoration of the Houses of Parliament 
was raised, and the exhibitions were opened at 
Westminster Hall. Besides the 4,102 numbers 
which there are in the French catalogue, there is 





‘art, and the honours and decorations which he | 


has received. The decorations Englishmen may | 
not care about,—witness Mr. Cobden’s refusal of 
an honour, better and more bravely won than 
some of those which the French give away; but 


classed with those of the fountains, by Monti, 
in the Crystal Palace. What will not be the 
benefit to France, from sending to Brazil this 
one work of art? The amount of material of 
interest which there is in the work, to take no 


the practice of chronicling the relations between | higher ground, will be fully appreciated ; and for 
master and pupils, has advantages. Beyond! years to come every gentleman that has to 


anything that may be the result, of fame to | 
the beginner, it is a pleasing solace to the 
age of men like Ingres, to live in their chil- 
dren ; whilst to architects of a similar position to 
the great painter in regard to those whom they 
have educated, it serves to keep to them what is 
their due, some advantage from a reputation; 
and to the public, advantage which might be lost 
by the selection of an untried hand, through the 
agency of a competition ; or at least, may be lost 
pending the realization of some better system,— 
whether that recently suggested by Mr. César 
Daly (of which we shall speak hereafter), or 
other,—for the constitution ofa jury and the selec- 
tion of an architect. The French practice sug- 
gests to us the possibility of having something 
more than the inducement to the young and the 
gain of new blood: it suggests a mode of pre- 


furnish a house, and every lady that desires a 
bracelet, will think of France as the country 
where objects of taste are produced. The pre- 
sent Emperor of Brazil has some taste for art: 
we happen to know that a few years back, very 
friendly relations existed between the minister 
for this country at the time, who was also an 
art-lover, and the monarch; but we have not 
heard of an English influence like the French ; 
for, the English architects did not design the 
theatre in obedience to a commission. Yet, this 
country supplies the world with everything but 
taste. 

Amongst the sculpture, are two statues of 
Napoleon I., belonging to the Prince Napoleon, 
one by Pierre Jules Cavelier, and the other by 
Claude J. B. E. Guillaume. They are in Roman 
costume, and are in many particulars very fine. 
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The last named, has ornament in gold and colour 
on the edges of the drapery, and the sceptre, 
sword, and Jaurel-wreath. Modern costume is 
scarcely to be found, unless in the busts: some of 
these, as those of the Empress, by Jean Auguste 
Barre, and of the president Boileau, which speaks 
without colour, are very fine. Other busts are 
plentifully adorned with cameos and ear-rings ; 
and several are executed in party-coloured marble 
and bronze. 

We have not looked at many of the other works 
of the sculpture collection. One of the number 
which is of the nature of a public monument, per- 
haps a fountain,—for we here write from recollec- 
tion, belongs to a class wherein the French make 
mistakes sometimes like ourselves. A representa- 
tion of rockwork, as a base, is a chief feature in it. 
A similar mistake is made in the bronze sculpture 
of the Fontaine Saint-Michel, a view of which we 
gave some months back. At one end of the gar- 
den area stands a cast, full-size, taken in Egypt, 
of the second obelisk of Luxor, once intended 
to be brought to this country. It is, however, 
not a fac-simile, but merely the mould ; so that 
the especial character of the sculpture is not 
given; though not one person in ten thousand 
will be aware of the fact. There are 515 works 
of sculpture in the Exhibition, inclusive of me- 
dallic art. 

The other divisions of the collection are,— 
Painting, which includes pictures, designs, “ aqua- 
relles,” or water-colour drawings, “ pastels,” 
miniatures,and enamels; Engraving; Lithography ; 
and Architecture, divided into designs, engravings, 
and lithographs. Painting, includes 3,146 prodac- 
tions; Engraving, 237 ; Lithography, 84; Archi- 
tectural Designs, 70 (or about 100 drawings) ; 
Architectural Engraving, 37 numbers, or perhaps 
60 works, and Architectural Lithographs, eight 
productions. 

In the arrangement of the paintings and the 
works generally, the system has been adopted of 
arranging all those by the same author together ; 
but a selection fills a “tribune of honour, or salon 
carré, which is first entered, and where the chief 
works commissioned, as battle-pieces, are to be 
found. Otherwise the arrangement of the catalogue 
is alphabetical, as is intended to be, and as isin the 
main, the arrangement in the rooms. There are 
a dozen, or more, rooms of large area: there is no 
crowding. Nevertheless, the mode of arrange- 
ment gives little reason for approval. General 
effect is bad, as might be expected; and there is 
so much departure from the system, and from 
consecutive order of the numbers, that it is very 
difficult to find works that one might desire to see, 
or to acquire an insight into contemporary French 
art, from one or two days’ inspection. We sus- 
pect, however, that the impression which we 
derived and have expressed at the outset of this 
slight notice, may be taken as correct to the 
limits of more detailed examination, and that the 
rivalry of schools and theories which commenced 
with David and his contemporaries, whose works 
are so remarkable in the collection of the Louvre, 
is to a considerable extent effaced; whilst that 
there is an increased growth of the art in which 
the representation of nature or actual incident is 
a leading element. Considering, however, that 
the most remarkable feature of the collection is 

its extent, we have some hesitation in asserting 
that works of the highest class are only to be 
found elsewhere, as in the churches. There are 
several paintings in which the art is such as there 
may be in the representation on a great canvass, 
of four or five men occupied in conveying a block 
of stone: there are a much greater number than 
we should have expected of works which should 
not have been allowed to find place: but there are 
a large number of others which are worthy of the 
best days, be they present or the past, of French 
art. Amongst these are the chief battle-pieces, 
such as the large works, the “ Battle of the Alma,” 
by Pils, aud that of “ Solferino,” by Yvon, and the 
“Episode de la Bataille de Solferino,” by Du- 





maresq. In portraiture, the French are inferior 
to us; but there is a good portrait of the Pope, 
which, surely by intention and “ malice prepense,” 
was hung facing one of the Prince Napoleon. 
Some of the processional pictures, if we may so 
call them, and works which might be suitable for 
panels or friezes, display great invention and 
taste. 

Mr. Kendal, jun., is an exhibitor in the archi- 
tectural department, which scarcely calls for 
notice. The Photographic Exhibition contains 
upwards of 1,000 works. We may add that 
amongst the water-colour drawings, are numerous 
representations, made for the Ministry of War, 
of the affairs in Italy and China, in which the 
French have been lately engaged. 








THE PERILOUS CONDITION OF 
NEWCASTLE. 


AFTER our recent inspection of the narrow, 
dark, and filthy entries,—the undrained chares, 
—the ill-paved streets,—and badly-kept roads of 
Newcastle, we take up the Reports of the town 
and roads’ surveyors for the years 1859-60, only 
just published(!), with considerable curiosity. We 
look, naturally, for expressions of regret that so 
little has been done,—of appeal for power to put 
into practice more stringent measures and more 
comprehensive schemes,—of hopeful intention to 
renew, with fresh strength, the numerous and 
long combats with unmanageable landlords; but 
we find nothing of the sort. Instead, we find a 
complacent retrospection—a summing up, in con- 
gratulatory terms, of general improvement. But, 
in these official documents there is, nevertheless, 
confirmation of that concerning which we could 
scarcely believe our own eyes. Under the head of 
Sewerage, we note that in the year ending August, 
1860, for the whole of this prosperous, but scan- 
dalously disregardful, town corporate, there were 
not two miles of additional sewerage completed ; 
and, under the head of Drainage, that in the 
“ancient borough” but sixty-four houses had 
been drained. The other departments into which 
town improvements are divided, such as water- 
supply, flagging, paving, and road-making, have 
all been presided over with the same parsimonious 
supervision. Only one aim is apparent,—to reduce 
the outlay to the minimum. Bearing this end in 
view, we are not surprised to find the first-men- 
tioned report diffuse upon the advisableness of re- 
painting the street names—this being an inexpen- 
sive, yet showy, evidence of the vitality of the 
Town Improvement Committee. 

The Surveyor’s Report informs the Committee,—“ That 
anumber of the houses which continue to be occupied 
by poor persons in the banksides, and declivities at the 
Forth Banks, Close, Sandgate, the Cobourg Stairs, and 
the dwellings on each side of the public stairs leading 
from the lower to the higher parts of the town, are either 
so dark, or sodamp, as to be almost, if not quite, unfit for 
human habitation: the reason everywhere assigned by 
the occupiers for continuing to reside in them is, that 
better dwellings cannot be obtained consistently with 
their limited means, near to their respective employ- 
ments. It would probably be easy enough to obtain the 
medical certificate required by the Act, and the decision of 
the magistrates necessary for shutting up such dwellings, 
but no other can be obtained of a better class sufficiently 
low. The price of ground in or near the town is too 
high to allow of its being purchased for the erection of 
cheap tenements. This objectis further made more diffi- 
cult of attainment by the building regulations at present 
in force within the borough, which allow no front street 
to be less in breadth than 40 feet, and no back street less 
than 20 feet. Speculators, therefore, in providing dwell- 
lings to pay for the class referred to, have of late years 
resorted to the erection of houses on old foundations, 
and to the raising of additional stories in the old streets 
of the ancient borough and suburbs, where the Act which 
determines the width of new streets cannot be applied.” 


We would ask why this evasion of an approach 
to sanitary regulations is permitted—why does 
this general paralysis prevail? It cannot be that 
the poor denizens are content: we have their 
unvarying testimony that they put up with these 
disgraceful shortcomings because they cannot help 
themselves. The local press is not to blame. The 
leading — have taken the matter up in a 
truly enlightened and public spirit. The Nor- 
thern Daily Express says the statements in the 
leading article of the Builder “are so extra- 
ordinary, and are so graphically put, that 
they must command attention: we, therefore, 
present them in all their nakedness to our readers.” 
The Newcastle Guardian, in a preface to a reprint 
of the article in question, avers,—“ There is too 
much truth” in it. The Daily Chronicle re- 
marks,—*In a recent tumber of the Builder 
there was published a trenchant and deserved 
exposure of the sanitary condition of Newcastle, 





The testimony on these points is beyond dispute ; 








though one of our worthy but old-fashioned alder- 


men declared, recently, he ‘reckoned nothing 
of these new-fangled notions of sanitary reform : 
these smells had never killed him, and for his part 
he thought they were rather healthful than other- 
wise.’” We repeat the query,—Why is Newcastle 
still besotted, when even Lisbon has arisen and 
purified herself,—when the famous, or infamous, 
rookeries of St. Giles’s have been overthrown,— 
when Billingsgate is no longer a reproach,—when, 
to come nearer to her gates, Alnwick and North 
Shields have buried their evil reputations, and even 
Gateshead is partially reformed? Why does New- 
castle lodge her industrious poor in the “damp” 
and in the “dark”? (Vide Sarveyor’s Report.) 
The answer is only to be found, we fear, in the 
hidden meshes of the individual interest of some 
few members of the corporation. It remains for 
the inhabitants to watch narrowly the votes of 
those they have chosen to represent them in this 
body ; and, when a determined resistance to sanitary 
reform is manifested, their resignation should be 
advised ; and, in electing new members, due means 
should be taken to ensure the return of such men 
as are known to be well informed in the important 
matter of sanitary science. 

It is with regret we observe, in the numerous 
communications with which we have been favoured 
on the subject under consideration, a strong pro- 
fessional rivalry. It would appear to us, that, ina 
matter of such vital importance—the annual sacri- 
fice of 1,200 lives—there should be but one aim 
to effect an immediate removal of the fatal cause. 
It is quite true that, in the overwhelming sense 
of the miseries endured in the numerous homes 
these preventible deaths leave destitute, we dwelt 
at greater length upon the lamentable deficiencies 
in needfui sanitary arrangements than upon the 
architectural aspect of the town. But the con- 
templation of the harrowing fact, that in fifteen 
years 18,000 lives have been lost—as great a loss 
as though an army had perished—as though New- 
castle had been visited with a dire earthquake— 
the contemplation of this terrible loss of life in- 
duced us to abandon every secondary considera- 
tion, and do our utmost towards rousing the 
innocent to a sense of their danger, and towards 
intimating to those whom it concerns the proper 
course to pursue. Architectural effect is a matter 
of moment; but a want of the due appurtenances 
for the maintenance of public health is a matter 
of life and death. 

We would correct a misnomer. The tower and 
spire we noted,as being of “poor, wiry detail,” 
belong to St. Peter’s church, not to the Clayton 
memorial church. We gladly take the oppor- 
tunity to make more especial mention of this 
latter edifice, as it is, after St. Mary Magdalen, 
the most important of the modern churches in the 
town. It has a tower, nave, chancel, and aisles, 
with a costly arrangement of six gables, with 
buttresses between to the north and south 
aisles, having two tiers of windows. The upper 
tier consists of long, double-light windows, with 
Geometric traceried arched headings; the lower 
tier of plain, domestic trefoil-headed windows. 
This arrangement, though bold and effective, has 
a drawback in the difficulty and expense it will 
entail to get rid of the long-lying snows in the 
winter, as the buttress and parapet between each 
gable admit of no sufficient outlet. The tower 
generally does not quite represent the imposing 
character of the rest of the building ; for, although 
the double row of belfry windows is at once simple 
and —- the cornice, parapet, and pi 
are poor. e must not again pass over the fact, 
that, in defiance of the time-honoured recommen- 
dation that cleanliness should follow close upon 
godliness, the field upon which this beautiful and 
costly church is built is occupied by a foul, open 
ditch, and made still more malodorous by two 
prodigious deposits of the town scavenage. 

The John Knox Chapel is, too, specially notice- 
able. It enjoys the unfrequent advantage of being 
at the angle of two streets. The treatment of the 
principal end in the Early English columniated 
triplet, with buttresses between, resting upon the 
piers of the boldly-recessed doorway, is excellent. 
The adjacent Baptist Chapel enjoys a similar ad- 
vantage as to site; but the effect of this buildi 
is somewhat marred by the heavy cornice 
chimney-like pinnacles at the apices of the gables 
and the four angles of the building. 

The Shield-field Church, we reiterate, is “ good.” 
We trust that the Shield district, especially the 
rear of the houses in Shield-street, Carlton-street, 
and Wesley-street, will have the earliest attention. 
It is not without satisfaction we learn that, since 
the publication of our paper, a remedy has been 
partially applied to a great and grievous nuisance 
—the approach to the back premises to these long 
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8 treets, which for years had been a great deposit 
for ashes and filth. The accumulations of fwtid 
slush had at last blocked up all ingress and egress 
at the back doors: not before it was time, this 
has been removed, and the approach is to be forth- 
with paved and drained. 

We might say much in praise of a remarkable 
building now erecting on a commanding and 
breezy site, overlooking the race-course—the 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum. The general design and 
plan of this effective edifice are due to the skill 
of Mr. Johnstone Hogg; while Mr. Christian is 
understood to have suggested the very pleasing 
fagade. The refectory, school-room, and dormi- 
tory, one above the other, occupying the north 
wing, are externally represented by a beautiful 
cloister-upon-cloister looking treatment, of which 
the upper story terminates in gables over the five 
windows. An entrance-tower occupies the centre, 
and the south wing, appropriated to the master’s 
residence and apartments for private pupils, is 
treated more simply; thus distinguishing the 
parts with a due subserviency. The choice effect 
of this building is much enhanced by a polychro- 
matic treatment in granite string courses, red 
stone mixed with white, bold carvings and inlay- 
ings of black and white—an enrichment that is 
due to the taste of one of Newcastle’s sons, and 
is understood to be conferred as a graceful thank- 
offering for the education of an afflicted daughter. 
This will be a pleasant legend, of which Newcastle 
may be proud, in time to come! 





SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN AND HIS 
TIMES.* 
Ir may be interesting to draw a_ parallel 
between our Dr. Wren, the amateur of England, 


and his contemporary, Dr. Perrault, the amateur | 
of Paris. Perrault, who was nearly twenty years | 


the senior of Wren, was by profession a phy- 
sician, although it is not considered that he 
was successful in that vocation. When Bernini 
had prepared his plans for the Louvre, and 
proceeded to build, it was immediately found 
that he and his French subordinates could not 
pull together. An Italian celebrity in art of 
that day was accustomed to mect with deference 


depths of seediness, must be allowed time to ripen. 
The exchequer must also be allowed time to fill. 
So we must not expect to hear of our new archi- 
tect, Dr. Wren, for some little while. However, 
such was the deplorable condition of the cathedral, 
that a survey of its dilapidations could scarcely be 
postponed. Accordingly, of the date of 1663, we 
have a report by Dr. Wren upon the state of the 
fabric; and it at once becomes clear that 
the right man is in the right place. The old 
church bore date the eleventh, twelfth, and thir- 
teenth centuries; and it had been falling rapidly 
into the decay of almost total neglect for a hun- 
dred years back. When the son of good Dean 
Wren was a baby in arms, the foundation of a 
new entrance porch had been laid by Bishop Laud. 
It was a fine Corinthian portico, by Inigo Jones. 
People are, now-a-days, fond of laughing at the 
idea of such a thing: somewhat inconsiderately, 
I think, looking at the circumstances of the times. 
However, so far as we are concerned, this was but 
a new cloth put into an old garment, and the rent 
was made worse. A few years more, and the 
sacred choir was found to make eligible quarters 
for the Roundhead cavalry, about the same time 
| that the redoubtable Bishop of Ely was quartered 
| in the Tower. The Restoration relieved the temple 
from profanation, and the bishop from durance. 
| It need scarcely be remarked, that the church had 
suffered more than the churchman; and this was 
| why it became necessary to call in the surveyor- 





| general by his assessor to inquire carefully into! 


hs 





by the settlement of one of its piers. He recom- 
mended “new flagging” (that is to say, stone 
casing) for the interior; he advised it to be done | 
“after a good Roman manner” (that is to say, in 


| accomplished quite as easily as any restoration of 


| 


| “the Gothic rudeness of the old design.” He pro- 


posed, also, to construct a new roof of timber, 


to his dictation: the French mind then, as now, | plastered, or a lighter shell of stone, or of brick 


was not so much accustomed to defer. Ina word, 
before the foundations were put in, the haughty 
Italian quitted his commission in high dudgeon. 
His priceless designs, as he deemed them, he 
carried with him, leaving his refractory clients in 
thelurch. But, nothing daunted by this untoward 
event, the French architects (of whom there were 
several of eminence when there were none in 
England), forthwith prepared designs fér the 
abandoned undertaking, and the minister, Colbert, 
received them in competition. Amongst the rest 
one was received from Dr. Perrault as an amateur. 
The brother of this gentleman, by the bye, was at 
the time a confidential employé under Colbert ; 
and it is only human nature if the official brought 
to bear upon the interest of his relative what in- 
fluence he A design by the architect, 
Le Veau, was much admired; but that by Dr. 
Perrault was much admired also, The end of the 
matter was, that the ministerial secretary’s brother 
received the preference in respect of honour and 
probably of emolument, and his professional rival 
received enfployment as his assessor. A very 
so-so physician, said Boileau, seemed to make an 
excellent architect ; and the wits of Paris, taking 
up the theme, suggested that architecture was in 
a very poor way, and had sent for the doctor. 
But, although the amateur of Paris had thus 
achieved an artistic immortality, per saltwm, which 
no one grudges him, there is a wide difference be- 
tween him and our Englishman. How Wren, 
during a long series of years, called into existence 
a multitude of first-class conceptions by the work 
of his own pencil, and built them by his own con- 
structive skill, all the world knows. Perrault’s 
works, beyond the Louvre, were of no account 
whatever. Wren, again, had no Le Veau at his 
right hand: he was himself both Perrault and 
Le Veau. It is true that Perrault was fifty years 
of age, and Wren but twenty-eight; that the one 
had his best days, therefore, and the other 
was just approaching them; but, as I think, there 
was all this difference more: the one at the best 
was but an eminent amateur, and the other at the 
least a great architect. 

Well, our Savilian professor, in obedience to the 
royal command, takes up his abode once more in 
London. But, let it not be supposed that he is 
set down at once to the drawing-board. The 
stately projects of royalty, just restored from the 





* Read at Architectural Exhibition, See p. 323, ante. 


|and stucco. He lastly suggested (referring ob- 

viously to the example of St. Peter's at Rome) the 

substitution of a dome and lantern for the ruinous 
| tower, which he pronounced to be “a heap of de- 
formities.” At the present day, without commit- 
| ting one’s self to more than the mere suggestion 
| of a fact, it may be remarked that a report upon 
|a ruinous Gothic cathedral would be conceived in 
j at least a very different spirit. 

Although, however, the royal patronage of Dr. 
Wren went as yet no farther than this call for 
his advice upon Old St. Paul’s, and certainly did 
not go in any degree to carry it into effect, we 
find in the same year of 1663, that private com- 
missions began to assume a much more substantial 
shape. He produced his designs for the Sheldonian 
Theatre at Oxford ; as also for a new chapel to Pem- 
broke Hall, Cambridge. As regards the latter, his 
triumphant uncle, the Bishop of Ely, having at the 
Lord’s leisure come forth from his twenty years’ im- 
prisonment, had resolved to appropriate the greater 
part of his revenues for the benefit of Pembroke 
Hall; the new chapel, therefore, was in fact a 
commission from him. And it may be noticed that 
a few years afterwards, when the bishop, at the 
ripe age of eighty-one, came at length to rest from 
his labours, it was here that he was buried, and 
that with all the pomp which the ancient univer. 
sity could display, in honour of one who had suf: 
fered so much in the cause of what he honestly 
considered to be Muscular Christianity. 

Having now fairly embarked in the practice of 
an architect, Dr. Wren determined to travel; for 
the sources of information and means of study at 
his command at home were very limited indeed. 
The Italian treatises and plates of Alberti, Palladio, 
and their followers, the few buildings erected by 
Inigo Jones, and perhaps a stray drawing from 
Paris now and then, if not from Italy itself, 
handed about reverently as a marvel,—these were 
all. Critics of the modern Gothic school will 
remind me that he had the whole range of the 
fine monuments of Medieval England, and that 
the modern spire or steeple, a feature of his own 
origination, and of his continual use in exquisite 
variety of perfection, proves how much he owed 
to the study of those remains; but there need be 
no disguise about the fact that our doctor of 
classical learning treated Medieval buildings with 
very much of straightforward disrespect, and 
would gladly have put “new flagging” to the 
best of them, “after a good Roman manner,” to 








conceal “the Gothic rudeness of their old design.” 
Doubtless the contemplation, with so keen an eye 
for grace and fitness as his, of the picturesque 
effects of that style of architecture, did much to 
form his taste: this is now universally admitted ; 
but whether he was aware of it is quite another 
thing. At all events, a natural anxiety to extend 
his sphere of study in the art of his choice, led 
him to resolve upon a journey to Paris—the Paris 
of Louis XIV.—and to the Italian cities, the head- 
quarters of modern art, to examine the works of 
the great masters. 

In 1665, then, our young architect (for he was 
now but thirty-three) journeyed to Paris. I dare 
say it took him more than twelve hours, and no 
doubt he was much more than two hours on the 
Channel. He did not see the Boulevard de Se- 
bastopol, nor the Rue de Rivoli, nor the Made- 
leine, nor the Panthéon, nor the Louvre of Louis 
Napoleon, nor the Bois de Boulogne ; but he saw 
what was worth quite as mnch in his day, and was 
as much delighted as any one of us now to see 
Paris for the first time. To give a fair notion of 
his impressions and of his doings, of the condition 
of art at that day, and of his own tastes and prin- 
ciples, there is a well-known letter given in the 
“ Parentalia,” from which let me read some ex- 
tracts. 

(The lecturer then read an account given at 
pp. 261-2 of the “ Parentalia,” of Wren’s visit to 
Paris in 1665.) 

In the spring of next year, Dr. Wren (as he was 


its condition. Dr.Wren reported that he found | still designated) returned home. His travels had 
the nave piers 6 inches or so out of the perpendi-| not been pursued beyond Paris. There are some 
ieular; that he discovered them to be built of} intellects which do not work on the laborious col- 
| rubbish stone and much mortar within,” and a| 
mere shell of ashlar on the face; that he found | 
| the vaulting to be too heavy for its abutments, | 
and to have been always so: hence the failure of | 
the walls; and that the tower “leaned manifestly” | 


lection of illustrations, but rather on certain ab- 
stracted principles, which are more or less readily 
but almost unconsciously grasped. I fancy the 
intellect of Wren was of this stamp. If so, I can 
easily understand that he deemed the impressions 
which he had acquired in Paris to be enough for 
his purpose. “When you have seen one green 
field,” says Dr. Johnson, “ you have seen all green 


| fields :” just so, to certain minds, when they have 
| classic style); and he argued that this could be | 


seen one great city, they have seen all great 
cities. At all events, Wren seems to have been 
satisfied with the sight of Paris; books, drawings, 
and his own fancy would do the rest. And so they 
did. And, curiously enough, it has been pointed 
out, in view of the graceful proportions and care- 
fully moulded details of such a building as 
St. Paul’s, that where this great architect repu- 
diates the fripperies of the school of Bernini, and 
swerves from what was the precedent of his day, 
he leans by some inexplicable instinct invariably 
towards the then unknown manner of the Greeks; 
one of the most remarkable instances on record of 
that natural elegance of conception which in its 
modest simplicity and subdued power is the ulti- 
mate perfection of the highest art. 

We are now brought in the course of events to 
the Great Fire of London and the new St. Paul’s, 
and the thence uninterrupted routine of the life of 
an architect. 

On his return from Paris, Dr. Wren was desired 
to report again upon the ancient cathedral of 
London. Evelyn, who held an official post in con- 
nection with Government buildings, was associated 
with him ; also a Mr. Pratt, and a Mr. Chicheley. 
Wren’s proposal for extensive re-edification does 
not seem to have been palatable: Pratt and 
Chicheley persistently opposed it, advocating 
piecemeal repair. The fact that the beyena—s, hog 
the nave had spread and thrust out the walls 
already been mentioned: when Wren directed 
attention to this, the reply of his opponents seems 
singularly apt as a sample of John Bull logic. 
This receding of the walls, said these authorities, 
was but a refinement of design, intended to en- 
hance the perspective effect. 

This was within a few days of the end of 
August, 1666. On the 2nd day of September, 
fate stepped in very unexpectedly and took up 
the matter. The Great Fire reduced the fabric 
to a state of wreck. 

The city of London was now in great part laid 
in ashes; and here there was presented to our 
young architect, as has been often said, the finest 
opportunity for the acquisition of fame which has 
ever been provided for any man in his walk of life; 
for I need not remark that it very soon became 
apparent that the public buildings of the new city 
were to be committed to his charge as a whole. 
How this happened, allowing all that can be 
claimed for Wren’s transcendant merits, those who 
look at the case as men of business and men of the 
world can scarcely yet understand. He appears 
to have had literally no competitor; and it seems 
inexplicable that no individual whatever should 
have taken advantage of the opportunity to palm 








off upon somebody a knowledge of stone masonry 
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and the possession of Palladio as a certificate of 
qualification,—made a trip to Paris, for instance, 
to come home a travelled man; or, what might 
have been easily done, journeyed forthwith to 
Rome and Florence, that he might hold his head 
even higher than that of little Dr. Wren. 

It is worthy of note how rapidly projects for 
rebuilding London came before the public. The 
flames raged from September the 2nd till the 8th; 
on the 10th even the whole area was a field of 
smouldering ruins. But within two days of this 
10th of September, while clouds of stifling smoke 
and mantraps of hidden fire must have been the 
staple commodities of the unhappy scene, we find 
a plan presented to the king by Evelyn, officially, 
for a new city. Exactly a week after this, Mr. 
Hooke, the geometrician, Wren’s college com- 
panion of the Micrographia, now Gresham pro- 
fessor, exhibits to the Royal Society another plan, 
for which in the mean time he has received the 
approval of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, as 
being, in their opinion, preferable to still another 





plan prepared by the City Surveyor. One more 
plan, however, was in preparation: this one by 
Dr. Wren. He is in less hurry than his rivals, | 
for certainly the composition of a scheme on which | 
to rebuild the largest city, then as at present, | 
upon the face of the carth, seems a thing which | 
ought scarcely to be attempted within a week. In! 
due time this plan is presented to the king. It is | 
then laid before Parliament. I need not remind | 
you that it receives the preference. Dr. Wren is 
formally appointed Deputy Surveyor-General, 
under poor Sir John Denham, and architect for | 
the control of the new city. 

The merits of Wren’s plan were very clear. It | 
was based upon a simple plan of redistribution, 


Wren (as he had now become), was appointed 
architect of the work, and one of the commis- 
sioners for the management of it. His salary, 
by the bye, was 200/. a-year, equal to perhaps 
5002. of our money. The foundation stone of 
the present St. Paul’s was laid two years after- 
wards, on June lst, 1675. The age of the archi- 
tect was now forty-three years. 

Meanwhile he had attained to the name of 
Surveyor-General by the resignation of Denham in 
1668. He also found himself employed by all the 
chief authorities in the kingdom. The churches 
of London were placed in his hands, with a salary 
of 100. a year. Up to the date of the commence- 
ment of St. Paul’s he had begun the building of 
the London Custom House, the Exchange, 
Temple Bar, the Monument, St. Mary-le-Bow, 
St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, and various works of 
less note ; and many of them he had brought toa 
conclusion. 

The scientific position of our still learned and 
active philosopher must not be forgotten all this 
time. He continued to be one of the most pro- 
minent members of the Royal Society ; his theories 
of motion attracted much attention, and are con- 
sidered to have led the way for Newton’s great 
discoveries of some twenty years later. In 1672, 
the year of Dr. Wren’s knighthood, Newton was 
elected F.R.S. It was only in the following year 
that the architect of the proposed new cathedral 
was obliged by press of business to resign his pro- 
fessorship of astronomy at Oxford. The next year, 
1674, made him vice-president of the Royal 


Society. We may also anticipate a little, and | 
observe that six years afterwards he was elected | Once a year he was carried to St. Paul’s just to 
jlook at it again before he died. He still pur- 


to the very high honour of president. 


I do not know that we ought to overlook the | 





lovely James ; it witnessed the Revolution and 


the reign of William and Mary ; and it closed in 
the days of Queen Anne. When a newand foreign 
king brought new and somewhat foreign times, there 
arose some petty disputes, with a little pamphle- 
teering and the like, which vexed him, because 
he had grown old and infirm, and had not perhaps 
the vigour in him with which a certain old uncle 
of his, in long bygone days would have handled 
such enemies. The Government committed the 
egregious folly of. dismissing him from the office 
of surveyor-general, at the age of eighty-six years, 
in favour of one Benson, a court favourite: it 
would have been only good policy to retain the 
name of so eminent an officer, for the few more 
years he had to live, among the servants of the 
Crown. It is with very natural satisfaction, there- 
fore, that I notice the fact that Benson, within 
one short year, fell into terrible disgrace, and 
made his friends repent bitterly of their bargain. 

The Parliament in 1683, in the reign of James, 
numbered amongst its members, Sir Christopher 
Wren, then about 50 years of age. Hg sat for 
Plympton, in Devonshire. After the Revolution 
he was elected for New Windsor. In 1700, again 
we find him sitting for Weymouth. His par- 
liamentary career, therefore, extends over some 
twenty years or more. He seems to have aimed 
at nothing of a political kind. 

After his ungracious treatment by the Giovern- 
ment, the aged architect retired to his house at 
Hampton Court. He came to London occasionally 
to inspect the repairs of Westminster Abbey, of 
which he held the office of surveyor till his death. 


sued his studies in science, and no doubt often 


with converging lines laid out to suit old tracks of | private affairs of our hero. It was not till the talked with the pardonable garrulity of age of the 
traffic; parish churches at the prominent angles, | third year of his knighthood that the philosopher | difference of men’s ways and opinions since the 
permitted himself to marry a wife. The poor | days, seventy years ago and more, when he used 


and the cathedral and the Exchange placed cen- 
trally. There seems to have been little straining 
at effect ; and even now the arrangements are often 
quoted as those of common-sense practicability. 
When more utopian schemes were set aside it was 
found that public and Parliamentary opinion took 
two distinct lines of opposition to the plan, and no 
more. One of these stood upon the inviolability of 
property, and claimed the old streets, the whole of 
the old streets, and nothing but the old streets, 
with brick instead of timber for building, and no 
more; the other propored a compromise between 
this and the plan of Dr. Wren,—new streets on 





lady soon left him a widower, and he married 
again. His first wife was the daughter ofa Sir 
John Coghill ; his second, of Lord Lifford. It is 
thus rendered plain, therefore, if it had not been 
so before, that the world looked upon him to be a 
gentleman of social consequence, not only as 
philosopher and artist, but probably much more as 
son of a Dean of Windsor, and nephew of a 
famous bishop. We do not depreciate his merits 
if we bear in mind the ways of the world. If 
he had been the son, not of a quiet dean, but 
of some powerful Roundhead preacher, and the 


the old lines, widened and improved as far as pos-| nephew of a grim old Ironsides, instead of a 
sible ; but nothing beyond this. The project of the | persecuting bishop, who made East Anglians face 
great architect,asweall know, wasnevercarriedout; | the east in spite of their teeth, St. Paul’s and 
and the denunciation of City meanness and City | the City churches might have been the work of 
obliquity of vision has not ceased since that day. | some Sir John Denham, and their graceless fagades 
But I venture to ask fair play even for the City. To and shapeless towers we might now dismiss with 


exhibit an admirable plan of the sort of Wren’s is | 
one thing, and no doubt a very great achievement ; 
but if law is to belaw, and property property, to rea- 
lize it in bricks and mortar, and satisfy all interests _ 
concerned, is quite another thing. Imagine the | 
case in practice. What a wilderness of purchases, | 
with consent and without consent,—repurchases, | 
sales, and compensation cases,—friendly references 
and decidedly unfriendly references,—questions of | 
law and of equity, and of fact, and of custom,—of | 
freehold and leasehold, and copyhold, and no hold, 
—injunctions in Chancery, and motions to set 
aside an award,—and all the lawyers and sur- 
veyors in the country hard at work,—what a) 
picture of professional felicity! The happy hunt- | 
ing grounds of law and valuation certainly could | 
not lie beyond this! In short, Wren’s plan of | 
London, like many another admirable scheme, 
sank of its own weight into the abysses of the 
impossible, 

The old Cathedral of St. Paul was, of course, 
surveyed once more,—surveyed, indeed, and re- 
surveyed for several years. Whether the conside- 
rations were economical or archeological, I cannot 
affirm, but people could not agree to pull it down. 
I fear they were chiefly economical, for the ex- 
pression used to signify the process advocated 
by the upholders of the fabric, is not restora- 
tion or anything of the sort, but patching. 
Wren had at the first advised the building of 
an entirely new edifice; but the patching party 
carried their opinion for a long time, and no 
doubt considerable sums of money were expended 
accordingly, during two years; but at length 
part of the edifice actually falling to the ground, 
Dr. Wren was sent for, and the intention deter- 
mined upon to rebuild the cathedral on a grand 
scale. But the adherents of reparation were not 
even yet defeated; although the king’s govern- 
ment had ordered the pulling down of the ruins, 
the matter was still debated, and it was not 
until 1673, seven years after the fire, that designs 


less regret. 

I do not propose to enter upon any artistic 

criticism of the works of Sir Christopher Wren. 
These have their faults, and oftentimes those 
faults are grave; but to him who scrutinizes, 
however severely, what may be called the make- 
shifts of St. Paul’s,—say the double dome and the 
screen-walls of the nave,—one thing must always 
be apparent,—that these are at least the make- 
shifts of marvellous ingenuity and still great 
artistic power. They are falsities, it is true; but 
they are those of a master mind. They are no 
common vulgar fibs, but great grand lies of 
genius. . 
From the commencement of St. Paul’s, the pro- 
fessional engagements of Sir Christopher Wren 
were incessant till he reached old age. The 
numerous churches of the City, Greenwich Hospi- 
tal, Chelsea Hospital, the College of Physicians, 
and other works, and above all the stupendous 
structure in the midst, carried him through a 
period of altogether forty-seven years’ practice, to 
the year 1710. In that year, being of the age of 
seventy-eight, he laid, by the hand of his son, the 
highest stone of the lantern of St. Paul’s: no 
doubt with heartfelt joy. We can fancy the 
venerable little gentleman, drawn up in a chair, 
as was his custom, to the giddy summit, casting a 
thoughtful glance around upon the City below, 
and far backward into time,—a proud glance, too, 
in its thoughtfulness,—for he remembered a waste 
of smoking ruins where stood that forest of grace- 
ful spires ; and he remembered, too, the echo of a 
youthful voice in Gresham College long ago,—the 
voice of a “rare and early prodigy of universal 
science,” people used kindly to say; and humble, 
and retiring, and gentle little man as he was, 
there was nevertheless a whisper in his ear that he 
had done well. 

The building of St. Paul’s, of thirty-five years’ 
duration, led the architect through various politi- 
cal vicissitudes,— past the pitiable death of 





were ordered for the new edifice, Sir Christopher 


Charles II, and through the brief reign of the un- 





to busy himself about his penna duplex and his 
weather-clocks, and his Micrographia; and we may 
fancy that we hear the little old gentleman still 
laugh pleasantly when he remembers his trans- 
fusion of the good strong ale into the veins of 
unoffending Pincher till he became as drunk, sir, 
as a lord. 

And when they led him to discourse upon the 
art by which he had attained to such high emi- 
nence, and perhaps would sometimes hint, as 
many of us may do when we reckon up the mat- 
ter, that if he had left art to other men, what 
might he not have done in science !—we can fancy 
him bowing to the compliment as modesty dis- 
claimed it, but glorying rather in the destiny 
which had enabled him to give his native country 
so many objects of just pride. “ For architecture 
has its political use,” are his own words ; “ public 
buildings being the ornament of a country; it 
establishes a nation ; draws people and commerce ; 
makes the people love their native country, which 
passion is the origin of all great actions in a 
commonwealth.” 

He lived at Hampton Court for five more years 
of extreme age, till at length he was 91. His 
annual visit to St. Paul’s was a great delight; 
the building of such a work being, in the words 
of Walpole, “an event which, one cannot wonder, 
left such an impression of content on the mind of 
the good old man, that it seemed to recall a 
memory almost deadened to every other use.” 

At last one day, the 25th of February, 1723, on 
the occasion of a visit to London, resting at his 
house in St. James’s-street, he dined, and, as his 
custom was, went to sleep in his chair. He slept 
longer than was usual; an attentive servant came 
to see that all was well, He had fallen asleep— 
pleasantly asleep—for ever. His body was buried 
in peace, and as was meet, in splendour, in the 
silent crypt of St. Paul’s. They built him no 
monument, for he had built his own, They put 
up this simple record, more majestic in its sim- 
plicity than would be the oratory of Cicero upon 
the marble of Chantrey ; they put up this simple 
record of plain English truth :— 

“‘ Beneath is laid the builder of this Church and City, 
Cueristorner Wren, who lived above _— years, not 


for himself, but for the public good. Reader, if thou 
seekest his monument, look around.’’* 


Ropert Kerr. 


Mr. Ashpitel, at the conclusion of the paper, 
proposed that the meeting should give its most 
cordial thanks to Mr. Kerr, for the able communi- 
cation just afforded to them. If interesting to 
those present, it was still more so to himself, who 





* By an error in setting up, an omission occurred to- 
wards the end of the first part of this paper, 324, ante. 
In the sentence, ‘Such men as Dr. Aldrich, Dean of 
Christchurch, Oxford, and Sir James Burroughs, Master 
of Caius College(*), of our own day,” there ought to be 
wae at the asterisk, ‘like Dr. Whewell and Professer 
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had shortly before gone over the same ground 
while writing the biographies of Vanbrugh, Wren, 
and several other English architects, for the new 
edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” He 
was much pleased to find that, from the same 
sources, the lecturer had arrived at very much the 
same opinions. To enter into a criticism of the 
merits of all the buildings of Wren would, as Mr, 
Kerr had said, occupy too much time. In fact, 
such a disquisition would fill volumes. He might, 
however, be permitted to call the attention of the 
meeting to a very valuable collection of drawings 
of this great man, preserved in the library of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford. These had been exhibited 
to him by the kindness of Professor Max Miiller, 
and were carefully cherished among the gems 
of that library. They consisted of original 
sketches of designs for various buildings, and seem 
to have been first got out in block, then to 
further scale, then often set up in perspec- 
tive, but all of which evinced an extraordinary 
genius for invention, and that based on the 
soundest principles of construction.* Mer. Ash- 
pitel, however, ventured not exactly to differ 
from Mr. Kerr as to what he had said on 
Gothic architecture; for there was no doubt, in 
bis early career, Sir Christopher Wren had pro- 

to classicise the nave of Old St. Paul’s. 
But it must be remembered that it was not long 
after he steadfastly refused to do so with the west 
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deficient in remarkable pictures. Mr. Faed’s pic- 
ture (247), “From Dawn to Sunset,”—from the 
baby born to the mother dead,—which would 
seem to be the most popular work in the rooms, 
is incomparably the best picture that the artist 
has produced, but can scarcely be called a great 
picture. There is a want of intensity and of light 
and air. It is, nevertheless, a work of great 
merit, suggestive and beautiful. Mr. E. M. Ward’s 
elaborate picture, “Antechamber at Whitehall 
during the dying moments of Charles II.” (169), 
is a picture of much higher intention, reflecting 
the frivolity, licentiousness, and want of heart of 
those around the dying king—of him “who never 
said a foolish thing, and never did a wise one.” 
The greatest care has been bestowed on the 
various figures, and as a set of separate studies 
they demand the warmest praise. As a whole, 
nevertheless, the picture seems to us to fall short 
of some previous works of the same admirable 
artist. Mr. Stanfield still paints the sea with life 
and vigour; (57) “ Capture of Smuggled Goods on 
the old Antrim-Road, Ireland,” is an excellent 
specimen of his skill. Mr. David Roberts, while he 
omits the detail and finish, distinguishing his earlier 
works, shows in 108, “ Ruins of the Temple of the 
Sun at Baalbeck,” and, 158, “A Féte Day at 
St. Peter’s,” his knowledge of light and shade, 
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lagh, Lieut.-General, Commanding South Mid- 
diesex Volunteers,” H.T,. Wells. A life-like and 
characteristic portrait of one who has done most 
of any man to further the volunteer movement. 
It may be seen in the portrait why any of his men 
would go through fire for him. 317, marked 
with the quotation,— 





“ Compass’d by the inviolate sea,’’ 


is a very good specimen of Mr. J. C. Hook’s pre- 
sent vigorous and healthful style, but it is very 
like what we have seen befure. 335, “The Part- 
ing Cheer,” H. O’Neil. Notwithstanding the 
employment of the same models as were used 
in the picture which has given Mr. O’Neil 
his deserved reputation, this is one of the best 
paintings in the galleries. Few can look 
at it without excitement. 343, “Miss Alice 
Prinsep,” G. F. Watts. A delicious picture, the 
sight of which is worth the shilling. 381, “The 
Franciscan Sculptor and his Model,” H.S. Marks. 
The painter’s best work. A Franciscan monk is 
carving a gargoyle: the figure on the ladder adds 
grace to the grotesque. If Punch miss the poli- 
tical squib wrapped up in this picture we shall be 
surprised. 400, “Collecting the Flocks— Evening,” 
W. Linnell. A fine sky. The rich glow of the 
flowering foliage is admirably rendered. 434, 





and composition. Admirably, marvellously indeed, 
as the horse is painted in Mr. Edwin Landseer’s | 





“The Seven Ages,” G. Smith,’ deserves to be 
stooped to, after looking at S. Cooper’s skilful 


front of Westminster Abbey. Wren was not in| 135, “The Shrew Tamed,” we prefer his noble | picture, “ Drovers collecting their Flocks,” just 
the position we now are, with a perfect knowledge | drawing in chalk, 757, “The Fatal Duel.” The) above it. 456, “Spring: the Outskirts of Burn- 
of Mediwval detail, and with workmen ready to | admiration excited by Mr. Dyce’s picture, “George | ham Wood,” A. MacCallum. A remarkable piece 
| Herbert at Bemerton” (98), is less qualified than | of portraiture, and very agreeable to look at. 


carry ont our wishes in the most careful way. 


All old traditions had been worn out: new fashions | W#8 the case as to his remarkable Sea-shore picture, 
had come in: new contours had been recognized | last year; nevertheless, the landscape portion of it 


as the only correct type for mouldings, and other 
detail ; and Wren was much in the same situation 
as Wyatt and the other architects who endea- 
voured to revive Mediwval art some fifty years 
ago. But when he (Mr. Ashpitel) looked at the 


general composition, the general masses of the | +4 : : : : : 
| Knight has three forcible and excellent portraits; noting as amongst the more interesting of the 


west front of the Abbey, and, still more so, the 
noble tower of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, the curious 
and able spire of St. Dunstan’s in the East, the 
front at Christ's Church, Oxford, and many other 
works in the same style, which it would be impos- 
sible to detail at length; he believed that, had Sir 
Christopher lived in the present time, with “ the 
appliances and means to boot” which we have, he 
would have been not only the greatest classic but 
the greatest Gothic architect of the day. He 
would venture a word or two as to St. Paul’s. 
Wren’s genius must not be judged of by the pre- 
sent building. His original idea was that of a 


noble edifice in the form of a Greek cross, with | 


a grand dome fully as large as that of St. 
Peter’s. The Duke of York, afterwards James II., 
had influence, however, sufficient to force him to 
alter his plan ; and it is recorded, when the expe- 
dient of the false screen wall was forced on 
him, that he was so moved, though by no means 
an old man, that he sat down and burst into tears. 
It is a very curious fact, however, though but 
little known, that Westminster Abbey has also 
what closely resembles a screen wall. It was only 
a short time ago this fact was made known to him 
by the talented gentleman now engaged on the 
works of the Abbey. The meeting would remem- 
ber over the lower windows are a range of tri- 
angular windows: these give light to a sort of 
ambulatory over the groining of the aisles, but 
through this space the flying buttresses of the 
nave pass, showing (to say the least of it), that 
the wall and triangular windows were an after- 
thought. It is curious that both our metropolitan 
cathedrals should have a sort of screen wall, and 
it is not improbable the arrangement at the Abbey 
may have suggested that at St. Paul’s. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


Tue present exhibition promises to be as attrac- 
tive and profitable as any of its predecessors, if 
not more so. <A crowd fills the rooms every day, 
increased to some extent probably by desire to see 
what alterations have been made in the building. 
Lengthened notices of the collection have ap- 
peared in numerous quarters, and several of the 
journals have given sketches of the history and 
progress of the Academy. The artist has now a 
large public, and it is to be hoped that there are 
men rising amongst us to maintain, if not advance 
the reputation of the British School. 

The present collection consists of 1,134 works of 
art, of which 157 come under the head of Sculp- 
ture. While the exhibition as a whole is ex- 
ceedingly interesting and charming, displaying a 
number of excellent works, it is unquestionably 


—_— 





* An account of these has been given in our pages. 


}is admirable. Mr. Elmore has three graceful pic- 


ey “* Corfe Castle, Dorset,” J. F. Cropsey. One 
|of the best landscapes in the collection, hung 
'much too high. The ruins, which are the most 


| tures, of which we prefer 110, “ Marie Antoinette | picturesquely situated of any in England, are scen 
|in the Temple.” Mr. Redgrave has several excel- | under a lowering sky, while a rainbow on one side 
lent landscapes. Amongst the portrait painters,| and a gleam of sunshine in the foreground light 
Mr. Pickersgill is in force. 46, “A Spanish | up the picture. 

Lady,” is a very charming work. Mr. J. P.| We must, however, draw to a close, simply 


and Sir J. Watson Gordon several, amongst which | remaining works, 164, “ Fishing Vessels off the 
we should specially praise 33, “ Edwin Field, esq.” | South Foreland,” J. J. Wilson; 285, “ Lost and 

We must go back, however, to mention briefly Found,” J. C. Horsley ; 328, “Slaves waiting for 
a few other pictures especially noteworthy. 10, | Sale, Richmond, Virginia,” E. Crowe; 330, “The 
“ Dawn,—Luther at Erfurt.” Powerful, but un- | Sonetto,” W.F. Yeames; 341, “ Queen Margaret’s 
pleasant; its details, generally, painted with great | Defiance of the Scottish Parliament,” J. Faed; 
minuteness. 16, “ The Signal Station, Gibraltar, | 360, “ Pirates playing at Dice for Prisoners,” 
from the Rocks near Breckneck Stairs,” F. R. Lee,— | F. R. Pickersgill ; 433, “ Land Leben,” W. Gale ; 
a striking picture. Mr. Lee has done well to leave | 530, “Study of a Knight in Armour,” the work of 
in fora time his Devonshirescenery. 27,“FirstStep | one who died much too soon, the late Henry 
Life,” W.J.Grant. The mother’s head is charming. | Pickersgill; 553, “Petrarch’s first Sight of Laura,” 
34, “ Drinking Fountain,” W.C.T. Dobson. Care- W. Cave Thomas; 580, “A Summer’s Evening,” 
fully painted, and not without beauty; but we | J.T. Linnell; 624, “Home from Work,” A. Hughes; 





| prefer the same artist’s sin 


sips at a Well,” J. Phillip. 
colour and the vivacity of the girls’ faces; but | 
otherwise uninteresting. 72, “ La Demande en| 
Mariage,” P. H. Calderon. An excellent pic- | 
ture, though the lover in the distance is a spooney. | 
The attitude and expression of the father are capi- | 
tal. 101, “Gondomar,” H. Wallis. The well- | 
known Spanish ambassador is viewing from a| 
window an execution on Tower-hill (Raleigh’s ?). | 
It is powerful, both in colour and expression. 
123, “A Farm-yard,” G. W. Horlor. We have no 
artist but Sir Edwin who could paint calves better 
than these. Mr. John Lewis displays with advantage | 
his wonderful power over detail in 149, “A Be- | 
douin Sheikh, Egypt;” and in 266, “ In the Be- | 
zestein, El Khan Khalic,Cairo.” 180, “Consolation,” 
A. Solomon : a mother over an empty cradle, visited 
by a Sister of Charity. A very beautiful picture, 
far preferable to Mr. Solomon’s other work from 
Moliere. 203, “The First Born,” F. Gooodall : 
excellent; but if there had been more light on the 
mother’s face, and the colour of it had been more 
nearly that of the arms, it would have been better. 
226, “A Leaf from the Book of Nature,” H.C, 
Whaite. A charming leaf, and the artist has read 
it very well. 231, “A Street Scene in Cairo,” 


get some notion of the features of his wife that 
is to be: well designed, and exceedingly well 
painted. 276, “ Paolo e Francesca,” F. Leighton. 
Fall of poetry, though the embrace may be 
over-free. The left leg of the man is surely too 
long. Another picture by Mr. Leighton (550), 
“Lieder ohne Worte,” we should praise with 
less qualification. Miss Osborn is pursuing a 
successful career: 258, “The Escape of Lord 
Nithisdale from the Tower,” is the best pic- 
ture this lady has yet painted; but why make 
his lordship so great a craven? Here, at any 





W. H. Hunt. The lantern-maker is trying to| 


gle figures, on this| and 753, “The Falls of Reichenbach, Oberland,” 
| Occasion ; especially 298, “ A Flower Girl.” | P. Skelton. 
|59, “Hunted Slaves,” R. Ansdell. A picture of | 

| great power, and with more of human sentiment | > PRES ° . LOYAL 7 
in it than Mr. Ansdell sometimes fixes. 66, ‘‘Gos- | THE PRESIDENCY OF THE ROYAL IN 
Remarkable for | 








STITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


AN adjourned general meeting of the members 
was held on Monday evening last, at the House 
in Conduit-street, to elect a president for the 
year ensuing, 

Professor Donaldson, V.P., in the chair. 

The meeting was very numerously attended ; 
120 fellows, 19 associates, and 1 honorary fellow 
being present; including Messrs. Tite, Smirke, 


Scott, Pennethorne, Beresford Hope, S. Wood, 


Ashpitel, Mair, C. Barry, E. M. Barry, Street, 


|H. Jones, Owen Jones, M. D. Wyatt, Burges, 


R. Kerr, Truefitt, Baker, T. H. Lewis, Pen- 
rose, Jas. Bell, C. C. Nelson, R. R. Rowe, 
Ferrey, Waterhouse, W. P. Griffith, Boulnois, 
O. Hansard,' Slater, Fowler, Foxhall, Edmeston, 
Penrose, E. Roberts, Jennings, Stride, J. J. 
Cole, John Billing, P. C. Hardwick, Thomson, 
John Colson White, Darbishire, F. Marrable, 
John Davies, Hesketh, H. Ashton, R. Tress, H. E. 
Kendall, J. Clarke, F. Pownall, F. P. Cockerell, 
Cates, N. Shaw, John Shaw, R. Brandon, Morgan, 
Colling, C. Mayhew, Shout, Scoles, Good, G. May- 
hew, Roumieu, Gibson, T. Bury, D. Brandon, 
Whicheord, St. Aubyn, Decimus Burton, Ewau 
Christian, Teulon, Hakewill, Moseley, F. Porter, 
J. O. Leicester, S. Godwin. 

A number of members attending for the first 
time since their election were admitted by the 
chairman. : 

By way of parenthesis, we may mention that 
on no similar occasion have so many fellows been 
present in the rooms of the Institute. At the 
annual meeting in 1858, the numbers were 24 
fellows and 9 associates. At the annual meeting 
in 1859, only 18 fellows wer» present, and 7 asso- 
ciates, At a meeting held April 3, 1843, H.R.H. 
the Prince Consort (then Prince Albert) presiding, 
there were present 56 fellows, 41 associates, 4 





rate, is one who is not. 306, “Viscount Rane- 


honorary fellows, and 3 honorary members,—a 
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total of 104. To return, however, to the business 
of the evening :— 

Mr. Kerr, on the part of the Council, moved a 
resolution, declaring that it was desirable to re- 
tain a record of the presidency of Mr. Cockerell, 
in the shape of his portrait, to be obtained by the 
subscription of the members, and suspended in the 
meeting-room ; and that an address, signed by all 
the members, should be presented to him. 

Mr. Smirke seconded the proposition, which was 
supported by Mr. A. B. Hope and Mr. Tite, and 
carried with acclamation. 

Mr. Cockerell, who was much affected, expressed 
the gratification the proposal gave him. 








was an essential form of ue, and the/ the two principal cathedrals in Normandy, Ju- 
pointed arch of Gothic architecture ; he therefore | mieges and St. G de Boscherville. The latter 
used the word Romanesque in a general sense, to| was well drawn and elaborately described in Cot- 


‘denote styles which had ceased to be Roman, but | man’s book on Normandy. The question upon 


which were originally of Roman origin. For the | which he joined issue was, that nothing like a rich 
word “ Romanesque” we were indebted to the} work could be done in the eleventh century. Why 
Rev. Mr. Gunn, of Norfolk, whose name was not | might it not beso done? A plain example might 
so well known as it deserved to be. Romanesque | be later than a rich one. It appeared to him to 
was indeed a grand style, and it possessed all the | be a good argument that Harold, who had built a 
features of a good style. The Romans were bad | church on his own property, and with great mu- 
architects, but they were good builders; therefore | nificence, might very reasonably have lavished his 
it was not to Roman buildings that we were to| wealth upon its enrichment. But it was concluded 
look for the perfection of the round arch. The} that it could not have been built in the time of 
Palace of Dionysius presented the first fine speci- | Harold, because it did not resemble St. Stephen's 





The Chairman, having first congratulated the 
Institute on the largeness of the meeting, and the | 
strong evidences apparent of vitality, said the | 
business of the evening was the election of a pre- | 
sident. Two gentlemen, both eminent, had been | 


men of the arch springing from the column, and | Church at Caen, which was built by William the 
there a good round arch was to be seen. Be-| Conqueror, and which was a plain church. But 
lieving the Romanesque to be a grand, | the circumstances which led to the building of the 
pure style, he confessed that to his thinking | two churches were so widely different, and there 
new Romanesque was grotesque, incongruous,| were so many reasons why Harold should have 


proposed to them on a previous evening; and,as|and he might add, ridiculous. This remark | embellished his church, while William the Con- 


the question had been adjourned, it would be 
better to begin again from the beginning. 


On the motion of Mr. Tite, however,—who ex- 
plained on what grounds he had been led to consent | 


to go to a ballot,—seconded by Mr. Hope, the 


meeting proceeded at once to vote ; the proposers, | 
Mr. Street* and Mr. Godwin, acting as scrutineers. | 


The votes were, for Mr. Tite, sixty-six, with two 
lost in consequence of being signed by the voter, 
and fifty-one for Mr. Hope. Mr. Tite was, there- 
upon, declared president; and, Professor Donaldson 
having vacated the chair, tock his seat, and made 
some judicious observations in returning thanks. 
Mr. Hope, in the name of those who had voted 
for him, thanked the president for the tone of his 
remarks, and the meeting was adjourned. 





ROMANESQUE ART. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION LECTURES. 

Mr. Epwarkp A. FREEMAN delivered a lecture 
on the subject of “ Romanesque Art” on Tuesday 
evening last. The chair was taken by Mr. Burges. 

The lecturer commenced his observations by 
stating that as he bad no notes whatever of what 
he intended to say, he would have to give them 
exactly what was uppermost in his mind at the 
moment. The reason for his unpreparedness was 
that he had just come back from a tour in Nor- 
mandy, where he had been sojourning for a few 
weeks; and that during the tew days that had 
elapsed since his return he had been visiting 
Romanesque buildings in England, and had con- 
sequently no time to commit his thoughts to 
paper. He might therefore say much that was 
incoherent and unconnected : at the same time he 
would, he hoped, be able to convey the fresh im- 
pressions of his mind with reference to some of 
the finest Romanesque churches in Europe. By 
Romanesque architecture he meant Romanesque 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term, including 
all the styles coming within that definition in 
England, France, or elsewhere, which were formed 
on the Roman model, Architecture had ceased 
to be Roman just as common language had ceased 
to be Latin; but it still retained the old Roman 
origin: just as the French language was a corrap- 
tion of Latin, and Italian also a corruption of the 
same tongue; so Romanesque might be said to be 
the corrupted language of architecture. The 
Italian language was, however, nearer to the 
model as it was nearer to the Roman tongue; and 
in like manner with architecture, it would be 
found tbat the further the distance from Rome 
the greater the departure from the Roman model. 
In England and in Southern France Roman archi- 
tecture had taken but comparatively slight root ; 
and thus it was that our architects were not in 
earlier times to familiar with Roman models as 
those of Southern Gaul and Italy. Still Roman 
inflnence was strongly expressed in our ancient 
cathedrals. Having referred to cases in which 
there was an intermingling of examples, Mr. 
Freeman proceeded to show that the round arch 





* Mr. Hope’s proposer writes as follows :—‘ In your 
report of the proceedings of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, in the last number of the Builder, you state 
thet Mr, Beresford Hope was proposed by me ‘on the 
ground that it was not desirable to continve electing an 
architect as president.’ As reporters are not allowed to 
be present at our general meetings, we cannot, of course, 
complain if your reports do not represent exactly what 
passed; but you will, I dare say, allow me to say that 
what | did propose was, that we should elect our presi- 
dent alternately, from the class of honorary and ordinary 
fellows, in conformity with the clear and undoubted 
intention of our charter.’’—The words in our brief out- 
line of the proceedings were, we believe, those actually 
used by the speaker; but it is qu’te right his views should 
be made clear. Weare not awe that the Charter ex- 
presses the intention stated. '* simply provides that the 
president may be elected from t/.e list of honorary fellows. 
The words are,—‘ Provided always that it shall be law- 
ful for the President to be elected out of the class of 
members to be calied honorary fellows.” 





would not apply to modern Gothic; for if it were | queror should have been careless on the point, 
good it pleased the eye as much as the old, though | that it by no means followed that the two 
of course it could not have the same interesting | churches were not of the same date. Harold’s 
associations to recommend it. He never liked the | church was a free-will offering, while that of 
idea of restoring Romanesque buildings; for he| William the Conqueror was compulsory, and 
thought it was a pity to patch them up. In| made by way of reparation for having entered 
Gothie buildings, however, the work of restora-| into a non-canonical marriage. The abbey of 
tion might safely be carried out, because as long | Jumieges was consecrated on the Ist of July, 
as the work was well done the restoration would | 1067. The choir might then have been finished, 





| be satisfactory. Having been engaged in a little | and, possibly, the nave; but it by no means fol- 


controversy with regard to the development of lowed, as a general rule, that the date of conse- 
| good Romanesque architecture in the eleventh | cration proved the date of a building, but it was 
| century, he had cheerfully proceeded to Normandy | strong historical evidence. The church of St. 
| to see what new light he could throw on the sub- | George de Boscherville was commenced in 1050, 
\ject. A question having arisen with regard to | and finished in 1087. It was as rich as Jumieges 
\the date of Waltham Abbey, he had instituted | was plain, but it was a noticeable fact, that the 
/some inquiry on the subject, of a purely historical | later part was plainer than the ealier part. The 
| character, and the date turned up quite in an| capitals were peculiarly plain, and it was con- 
incidental manner. He then made up his mind to | tended that they were so because the workmen 
say no more on the point until he had been to | could not do them better; but at Jumieges some 
Caen. He had never definitely asserted that the | of the capitals were carved, but his own theory 
nave of Waltham Abbey was the work of Harold, | was, that they were left plain in the first in- 
and that the church was founded in 1060. All he) stance, the intention being to cut them in sifu 
said was, that there wasstrong presumptive evidence | hereafter. He contended that the natural infer- 
to make one believe it ; and that until strong proof | ence was, that the capitals were intended to be 
was given the other way, it was quite reasonable | carved into greater forms at a future time. The 
to hold to the opinion. If, on the contrary, there | great abbey of St. Stephen’s at Caen was conse- 
was evidence of rebuilding, he was quite prepared | crated in the year 1077, and late in the twelfth 
to abandon the position. It was impossible to, century some alterations were made. The tower 
prove everything in history, and it was a good | was raised, and the clerestory was added above the 
deal to get a good presumption. They knew that | earlier one, exhibiting, as clearly as possible, the 
the church was built in the year 1060, and that} constructive proof. There were also in several 
repairs were effected in 1170 or 1180. Historical | places great seams, showing stoppages in the 
evidence was, in his opinion, the best evidence of work, and that the foundations were laid at the 
the date of ancient buildings, and architectural same time as the nave, but that the tower was 
evidenee was a mere deduction from it, and | not finished until some time afterwards. There 
nothing more. Of the two classes of evidence, | might have been, for all they knew tothe contrary, 
architectural evidence must give way to historical. | a strike among the masons, or William the Con- 
There was a third form of evidence, which brought | queror might have got to the end of his pocket, 
the proof within a much narrower range, and that | and might have had to confiscate the estate of 
was constructive evidence—the evidence of the | another Englishman before he found himself with 
masonry. Tradition might be false, and historians | funds enough to go on. Looking over all the 
might be deceived, but the stones could not lie.| great Norman churches, he found that the style 
If one saw one set of stone plainly set up against | was often plain, although the church of St. George 
another, it was evident that it must have been de Boscherville could not be reckoned among the 
built up later. This was absolutely infallible. number. At the church of St. Nicholas, though 
All that could not be told was the age of the|the architecture was plain, there were bits 
structure, whether one year or five hundred years. | of ornament interspersed here and there. The 
If a Perpendicular wall were built up against a' great Norman Abbey of Cerisey was, it was 
Norman wall, they knew that the former was /said, begun by Robert the Devil, the father 
later; and they must go to history to find how|of William the Conqueror, and finished by the 
much later. There were one or two current mis-| Conqueror himself. It was on the whole a plain 
takes on this subject, which he would like to see | church, but there were considerable pieces of orna- 
got rid of. For what possible reason all English- | ment, such, for instance, as elaborate springs in the 
men who lived between the fifth and eleventh | choir, billet mouldings, and the like. The date 
century were called “Saxons” he could not; to which he had referred was the nearest date, 
|understand. The people who came to England | and he had no reason to doubt it; at all events, 
| were composed of several tribes, who might have|the onus probandi lay upon those who held an 
| given names to provinces, as in the case of Essex, | opposite opinion, There was one subject in con- 
| but never to the country as a whole. They were | nection with the architectural evidence on which 
| Anglo-Saxons, but never Saxons alone. People in| he wished to say a word or two. He had been 
England called themselves English a thousand |told to look at the masonry of those Norman 
| years ago, just as they did now; and why we jchurches, and he had done so most diligently and 
should call them by a name which they did not | minutely, and he confessed to have been staggered 
call themselves he could not understand. They|a little. The early masonry, as a rule, was wide 
were simply our own forefathers, governed by our | jointed, while that of a later period was fine; but 
own laws as they then existed; in fact, simply | his experience had led him to the conclusion, that 
ourselves at an earlier stage of our existence. But | wide-jointed masonry was also to be found in late 
it was said, that “the Saxons built their churches of | as well as early churches. If, for instance, you 
wood ;” but it did not follow that because in the | examined the masonry in Edward the Confessor’s 
struggling ages of Christianity wooden churches|Chapel, in Westminster Abbey, some of the 
were built in the sixth and seventh centuries, that | masonry would be found wide jointed, while other 
people who lived three centuries later could not | portions were fine. He had been told that Waltham 
have built in stone. The trne way of examining | Abbey could not be so old as it was represented to 
the question was to go to Normandy, study the] be, because the masonry was fine jointed; but in 
Early Romanesque, and compare it with the Eng- | order to show how deceptive such a theory was, he 
lish. He took with him on his recent tour the} might mention the fact, that he had visited the 
best book which he could procure,—Dr. Whewell’s | church only the previous day, and he found that 
Architectural Notes on German churches; and he | in the two great eastern piers, and in a certain 
had made a number of drawings on the spot to] shaft in the east wall of the south aisle, the ma- 
give an idea of the buildings. He had visited|sonry was as wide jointed as in the Norman 
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churches, at Caen. This, he submitted, deprived 
the theory of wide and fine-jointed masonry of any 
possible weight which had hitherto attached to it. 
Again, they were told that there could be no 
elaborate carving iu the twelfth century, because 
the chisel was not then in use. This was really 
little better than a dream. The argument was 
advanced on the authority of Gervais, the historian 
of Canterbury Cathedral, but all he had really 
said was that, when the choir of Canterbury 
Cathedral was rebuilt, the carving was done by 
the chisel, whereas the earlier work had been done 
by the axe. But this was no proof whatever that 
the chisel was not in common use anterior to the 
twelfth century. The historian of Peterborough 
Cathedral might as well have contended that the 
chisel was unknown when it was built, because 
the west front showed the sign of the axe. The 
church at Beauvais was said to be the remains ofa 
Roman basilica, and there was good reason for the 
presumption. It was also quite possible as had been 
contended that additions were made to it in the 
year 991. He owned he could see no absurdity 
in the circumstance that the men who lived in 
the year 991, might not have executed ornamen- 
tal work quite as well as those who came after 
them by a couple of centuries. He had now 
glanced briefly at the chief features of his Norman 
tour, which he admitted contained but a very 
limited view of Romanesque architecture. Whe- 
ther those who heard him would agree with him 
in thinking that he was justified in supposing 
that there could be such fine work in the eleventh 
century was another matter, but he did not 
think he was propounding anything very para- 
doxical or absurd, when he declared such to be 
his belief, inasmuch as one of our first archi. 
tectural inquirers, Dr. Whewell, had gone over 
the same ground thirty years ago, with the same 
result. Dr. Whewell had not, he believed, seen 
any good and sufficient reason to alter his view 
on the subject since he wrote his well-known 
work: at all events, he had not issued any pub- 
lished refutation. Suppose, for instance, that he 
(Mr. Freeman) could show that Waltham Abbey 
was sixty years older than it was generally be- 
lieved to be: he would not be doing more than 
Professor Willis had done the other day at 
Gloucester, or than Mr. Parker had done when 
he showed that the hospital at Angiers was 
twenty years earlier than it was supposed to be. 
There was nothing paradoxical or absurd in the 
contention that a Norman architect might have 
built a church like Waltham Abbey, which was 
not, after all, a rich building, more especially as 
the argument about wide and fine jointing, to 
which some persons clung with so much perti- 
nacity, had, on examination, come to nothing. 

At the conclusion of the lecturer’s remarks, 
Mr. Burges, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Freeman, for his able and lucid observa- 
tions, said that, as architects, they had reason 
to be much indebted to him for having under- 
taken a journey to Normandy, to clear up a 
disputed point in architecture. The professional 
architect could not always spare time from his 
avocations to prosecute such researches as Mr. 
Freeman had undertaken; and therefore, their 
thanks were especially due to that gentleman for 
the light which he had thrown upon the subject. 


The vote of thanks having been accorded | 


unanimously, 

Mr. Burges announced that the next lecture 
would be delivered on Tuesday evening, 21st inst., 
“On the Revival of the Styles,” by the Rev. J. 
L. Petit. 








PRIZES TO ART WORKMEN, OFFERED BY 
THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


THE committee are about to publish the subjects 
for prizes, the competition for which is open to all 
workmen, whether members of the Architectural 
Museum or not. All competitors will be treated 
as members of the Museum, and will, as such, be 
presented with cards of admission to the whole of 
the South Kensington Museum, for the year 1862. 

In addition to the prizes specified, the council of 
the Architectural Museum will, at its discretion, 
award the sum of 1/, 1s. to specimens showing 
particular merit, although it be not sufficient to 
secure a prize; and, through the liberality of Mr. 
8. C, Hall, ten illustrated books will be given, at 
the discretion of the council, to competitors who 
do not obtain prizes, but whose works are specially 
meritorious. 

The prizes offered this year considerably exceed 
in value the sum of 100/., and should therefore 
be sufficient to induce the artist-workmen to com- 
pete more vigorously than in former years for 
such rewards. The council prefer, however, to 


hold out as inducements, the honourable distinc- 
tion of gaining a prize and the accompanying cer- 
tificate of merit. It is to be hoped that employers 
will make known to their workmen the encourage- 
ment offered by the Architectural Museum, and 
also give them every facility to compete for the 
prizes, and that workmen will themselves com- 
municate the intelligence to each other, the more 
especially as the prize specimens will, it is hoped, 
form a worthy contribution towards the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862, in which it is very 
probable the most meritorious may be exhibited. 








COMPETITIONS. 


yew Wesleyan Chapel, Birkenhead.—To some 
requests for particulars, the committee have re- 
plied, that they “have already sent out 100 
plans, &c., in the order of application, and do not 
consider it advisable to incur further expense.” 
Some of the applicants complain to us that the 
advertisement has been repeated since this reply 
was received. Probably, however, it was ordered 
before the number of applicants was known. 








THE LIBRARY AT THE GREAT SEAL 
PATENT OFFICE. 


FIVE or six years ago we directed attention to 
the Patent-office establishments; and since then 
this free scientific library, we are glad to find, has 
made goodly progress. At present there are here 
about 25,000 volumes, well selected, and of a class 
|character. The value of such collections in the 
| metropolis is great; for, notwithstanding the 
}advantages of the British Museum library to 
| strangers, it is not easy, with the present arrange- 
| ments of the catalogue, to obtain the books which 
| bear upon particular divisions of study, For 
| instance, if a person wish to get access to the 
| books on architecture, engineering, or any other 
| subject, it will take weeks to glean the works 
| bearing on each from the immense catalogue of 
our national library. Some time since the 
writer, wishing to obtain a knowledge of the titles 
and contents of the whole of the works connected 
with London which were in the library, spent a 
very long time in the investigation. In this 
catalogue (which does not deserve the name), the 
books, unless they are published anonymously, 
are merely put under the names of the authors, 
not under that of the science, art, or other subject 
of which they treat. Thus, under “ Anatomy,” 
for example, as we some time since noted, all 
that appeared in the catalogue was the doubtless 
undesignedly ironical but characteristic head- 
ing, “Anatomy of et cetera.” And even this 
would not have been entered there had it not 
been an anonymous work; otherwise it would 
have appeared under some such leading word as 
“Smith,” “Jones,” or “Higgins,” as the case 
might be. 

A classified catalogue of subjects, however, 
is assuredly a most urgent want, as has long 
and often been pointed out, in the Builder 
as in other papers. In such a catalogue we 
should be able to turn up words such as London, 
Mining, Chemistry, Architecture, Anatomy, or 
any other general subject-matter, and at a 
glance have within practical reach of us all 
the knowledge which bears upon the respective 
subject; and not have to dig it out, as it were, 
from the midst of an immense and chaotic 
quarry of books, by dint of hard labour. It has 
been said that the formation of a classified cata- 
logue would be difficult, if not impossible: never- 
theless, it would seem to be a mere matter of time 
and expense. It would only require additional 
hands and energy enough to carry it out to any 
extent. In this, asin less learned pursuits, “ can’t 
be done,” is only the stereotyped vis inertia which 
“the shop ” opposes, as an obstacle, to all trouble- 
some endeavours to get it out of its habitual 
grooves. 

So convenient is the catalogue of the Patent 
Office, that it may be of use, as an example, to those 
who have the direction of the numerous libraries 
which are so rapidly springing up in our towns and 
villages. 

One or two extracts will give an idea of the way 
in which its arrangements are managed. 

The catalogue of authors’ names is arranged in 
the usual way; but, turning to the subject-cata- 
logue, we will take “ Furniture—Ancient,—see 
Shaw & Meyrick (900*); Cottage and Farms, see 
London (1031, 1091*).” Then, under the head 
of “ Farming,” after mentioning the books which 





* The numbers of the books. 














are classed under that head, the student is assisted 
in the following way :— 


Farming.—See also :— 


Bees Honig Plants 
Botany Horned Cattle Plough 
Breeds Horse Shoeing Poultry 
Brewing Horses Rural affairs 
Cattle Horticulture Rustic Work 
Chemistry Husbandman Silk Worms 
i Husbandry Slate Frames 
Economy Housewifery Soils 
Enclosures Implements Sowing 
Farm-house Inclosure Studs 
Feeding Irrigation Swine 
Fences Land Sylve 
Fruit Landed Estates Tables 
Furniture Live Stock Thrashing 
Game Machinery Tillage 
Graziers Maltsters Trees 
Haus Vatter Matting Vermin 
Haymaking Manure Wax and Honey 
Haystacks Oxen Wheat 
Hedger Phytologia Wood 
Honey Pig Feeding Works. 


We will at random turn to wheat, and see what 
is said under this head. 

“Wheat, or other Grain. Observations upon the 
Important Object of Preserving from Vermin. Sir J. 
Wright. London, 1796. 4 vols. (813. 

Growth of upon the same land for four successive 
years. See Laws. (216.)” 


This will be sufficient to show some of the 
advantages of a catalogue arranged in this manner. 

It would be well if the accommodation for the 
library were as good as the arrangements of the 
catalogue: this, however, is, unfortunately, not 
the case; and, in this establishment, which might 
be made of the greatest use, the space is very 
inadequate. 

In order to show the need for change, it is worth 
while to glance back to former conditions, when 
every passive effort seems to have been made by 
those in authority to stop the progress of useful 
invention. To go no further than just before the 
passing of the new law, on the Ist October, 1852 : 
the elaborate, expensive, and absurd process of 
obtaining a patent was as follows :— 

Stages. 
1. Inventor prepares humble petition to the @ s. d. 
CROWN... oc cee cee ccc ceeececcsseeoecs 


2. Which he must fortify by a declaration 
taken before a Master in Chancery, 


end pay ; 
3. He delivers petition and declaration to 
Home Office, in Whitehall, and pays.. 2 2 
4. Home Secretary signs petition after some 
days, and refers it to the Attorney or 
Solicitor- General. 
5. Petition taken to the Attorney or Soli- 
citor-General, at their chambers, and 
the fees paid tothem and their clerks 


are 
6. Attorney or Solicitor-General reports in 
favour of petition, asa matterof course, 
unless opposed. 
7. Report taken back to the Home Office, 
in Whitehall. 
8. Home Office prepares a warrant, which 
echoes the report, and is 
9. Sent to the Queen to sign .......0.+0+: 
10. Returned to the Home Office, and 
11. Home Secretary countersigns warrant, 


~ 
_ 

ee 

a 


and 
12. Warrant taken to Patent Office, in Lin- 
coln’s-inn. 
13. Clerk of the Patents prepares a draft of 
the Queen’s bill, docket of the bill, 
and the fees paid are ..........-+++++ 510 6 
14. And engrosses two copies of the bill,— 
one for the Signet Office, and one for 
the Privy-seal Office. Fees.........- 
15. Stamping duty on each .......-..-+-+08 6 6 
16. Taken back to the Home Secretary. 
17. Sent by Home Secretary to the Queen. 
18. Signed by the Queen. 
19. Returned to the Home Secretary, and the 
GOS PONE BOD 2. ccc cccccscccccssccocce 713 6 
20. Queen’s bill taken to Signet Office, in 
Somerset House. 
21. Clerk of the Signet prepares a signet bill 
for the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
and the fees paid are ............-+-- 47 8 
22. Clerk of the Lord Keeper of the Privy 
Seal prepares a Privy Seal bill for the 
Lord Chancellor, and stamp. Fees 


_ 
™s 
oo 


paid FE .......cccccnccereccessccces ¢'3°s 
23. Privy-seai bill delivered to the Clerk of 
the Patents. 
24. Clerk of the Patents engrosses the 
patents, and fees paid, stamps for the 
patents, Ac. are .... cece ce cece eres 517 8 
25. Clerk of the Patents prepares a docket 
thereof. 
26. Stamp for the docket and patent........ 30 0 0 
27. Boxes for the patents..........-++-0++. og 6 
28. Fees to the deputy (2), the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Purse-bearer .....-..-+++++0¢ 220 
29. Fees to the Clerk of the Hanaper ...... 7 13 @ 
30. Fees to the Deputy Clerk of the Hanaper @ 10 0 
31. Receipt of the Lord Chancellor for the 
Privy-seal bill, which he signs........ lll 6 
$2. Fees to the Deputy Sealer and Deputy 
Chaff-Wax.....ccecceccececceecsencs 010 6 
Total...... £91 16 2 


To Mr. Woodcroft, Mr. Prosser, and a few other 
earnest men, chiefly in the manufacturing dis- 
tricta, we are indebted for a beneficial change. 

In days of old the inventive faculty of man was 
taxed and made profit of to Chancellors and Chaff. 
waxes: the records of patents were lodged in the 
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Rolls Chapel and other places, and the expense of 
inquiry was great: the specifications of patents 
were not printed, and the cost of obtaining even a 
specification amounted to sums which varied from 
twelve guineas up to 500/.: the legal expanses of 
an old patent amounted to 350/. and upwards. 

Now all the specifications of patents have been 
printed, and they can be had at the rate of from 
2d. to 10d. each copy. The dim and musty re- 
cords of the seventeenth century appear in clear 
print, and can be bought “for the price of an otd 
song.” This has been chiefly brought about by 
Mr. Woodcroft. The general public are not yet 
well informed of the interest of these publications, 
although copies have been sent to the libraries of 
the chief towns of Great Britain and to the capi- 
tals of other nations. 

At the present time, in Southampton-buildings, 
these printed records of inventions are arranged 
in a long, narrow, and most unsuitable apartment. 
To this, however, any person, without recommen- 
dation or introduction, can have access; and, not- 
withstanding the badness of the position, the 
attention and intelligence of the officials who are 
here employed in some measure make up for defi- 
ciencies. 

On one side of this apartment commence the 
patents under the old patent law. The most 
ancient of these is the following; which, from its 
high precedence, we think merits the distinction 
of a notice ad longam :— 


“A.D. 1617.—No. 1. 
Engraving sii Vs inting Maps, Plans, &c. 
Rathburne & Burges’ Patent. 

James, by the grace of God Kinge of Englande, Scot 
land, France, and Irelande, Defender of the Faith, &c., to 
all justices of peace, mayors, sheriffes, bailiffes, constab:cs, 
aiid all officers, ministers, and subiectes of vs, our heires 
and successors, to whome it shall or maie appertaine, and 
every of them, greeting. 

Whereas wee are informed that amongste forraine 
nations there are faire, curious, amd artificiall descrip- | 
tions, plottes, and mappes, made and set forth of their 
principall citties and townes of greatest noat, which 
being exactlie drawne out in mettall, and printed of, are 
dispersed and sent abroad into all partes, to the great 
honour and renowne of those princes in whose domy- 
nions they are: and that of our cittie of London, being 
the chief and principall of this our Kingdome of England, 
there hath never been made any true or perfect descrip- 
cion, but false and meane draughtes cutt out in wood, and 
oe dispersed abroade, to the great disparagement and 
disgrace of soe famous and worthy a state; and whereas 
our loving subiecte Aron Rathburne, gentleman, practi- 
cioner in the mathematiques, hath a greate desire to a 
pfecte survaie as well of the said City of London as of 
divers other places within this our Kingdom of England 
hereafter menconed, and to make suche exacte plotte, 
mappes, and descripcons, therefore, has hath not been 

‘herto pformed by anie, and hath humbly besought us 
that we would be graciouslie pleased to graunte unto him 

)ir royall lycenc? and priviledge (the want whereof, as 

wee are informed, hath been the cause that hitherto so 
curious and laudable a worke has been neglected), as well 
for the sole making and setting forth of suche mappes 

au plotte as of suche descripcons and bookes as he shall 

devise or set forth in the waie of relacion of any of the 

places hereafter mentioned within this our realme and 

others our domynions, for some reasonable tyme, to the 

eud hee maie reape the fruites of his travels, charges and 

expenses to bee sustained inn and about the p’miases, 

on copper, brass, or other metals, mappes, plottes of 

London and Westminster, and the suburbs and adjacent 
pats; the cities of York, Bristol, Norwich, Canterbury, 

Rath, Oxford, and Cambridge; the town and castle of | 
\indsor ;—they do not p’sume, attempt, or take in hande, 
‘acing the saide term of twenty-one years, to make, carve, 
describe, imprinte, sette forth, or sell, either to dispose of, 
within this our realme, or any of our dominions, or export 
ont the same the sa:d mappes, plottes, or books, or any of 
them,”’ &c. 





This is the first patent which has been printed. 

No. 2 patent is by Nicholas Hillyard, for draw- 
ing, engraving, and printing portraits of the 
Royal Family. 

No. 3 is for constructing locks, sluices, bridges, 
cranes, and obtaining or applying water-power. 

No. 4 (1617). Protecting arms and armour from 
rust. 

No. 5. 
blades, &e. 

No. 6. Patent to David Ramsey and Thomas 
Wildgoose—a name of sinister omen and signifi- 
cance, so far as regards thousands of other patents, 
jut far otherwise as regards the notable one to 
which it is attached. David Ramsey seems to 
have been one of the pages of the bedchamber. 
‘This invention is described as follows :— 


Manufacture of swords and rapier 


** Newe, apte, or comodius formes or kinde of engines 
or instrumeuts, and other profitable invencions, wayes, 
aud means for the good of our commonwealth, as well 
to plough grounde without horse or oxen, and enrich and 
make better and more fertile, as well barren bent, salt, 
and sea sand, as in land and upper land grounde within 
our kingdoms of England and Ireland, and our domynon 
of Wales; as also fo rayse waters from anie lowe place to 
high places, for well watering of cittyes, towns, noblemen’s 
and gentlemen’s honses, and other places now much 
wanting water, with lesse charges than ever hath been 
heretofore, und to make boats for the carriage of burthens 
and passengers run upon the water, as swift in calm, and 
wore sufe in storins, than boats full-sayled in great wayes.” 


_Have we not here a remarkable foreshadowing 
0: srand results which have since been realized ? 








More than one very interesting article might 
be written on the curiosities of this catalogue of 
patents: the wildest schemes are there recorded ; 
but, in the main, there is much suggestive mate- 
rial worthy of careful thought. 

The inventions for the cure of smoke are 
numerous, and of several dates, notwithstanding 
many of her Majesty’s subjects are as smoke- 
dried as formerly. Mops, egg-boilers, self-adjusting 
gloves, frying-pans, and other such manufactures 
have been patented. There are also beverages 
and such like made patent: one of these is called 
“a new beverage—(ibson’s Pinerium; or, Aérated 
Sarsaparilla.” 

From 1617 to 1852, when the change of the 
law took place, we find, in this library, the record 
of 14,359 patents: of these the payment for ex- 
tension to fourteen years only seems to apply to 
7,529. Since the new law has made patents more 
easy of obtainment, the number of specifications 
is as follows; and these form a feature of this 
library, and show the necessity for more room. 


In 1852 there were 1,211 specifications. 





1853 ” 3,045 ” 
1854 ” 2,764 ” 
1855 ” 2,958 ” 
1856 ” 3,106 ” 
1857 ” 3,200 ” 
1858 9 3,007 ” 
1859 * 3,000 » 
1860 ” 3,196 ” 
25,487 


These figures show that during the last nine 
years the specifications were more numerous than 
those which in the Chaff-wax days were recorded 
during more than two centuries. 

The present cost of a patent amounts to 25/. ; 


and it is worth while to consider whether it might | 
It is well, | P 
| whilst all were made alike, because a monk would 


not be beneficial to reduce this cost. 
however, that we can now register an invention | 
for a stated time, at a comparatively small cost. | 
Oa an average about 3,000 petitions for provisional | 
protection are presented in each year: only 1,950} 
inventions reach the patented state; and but 550 | 
patents pay the stamp duty required at the ex- | 
piration of each year: probably not more than | 
100 of these 550 patents will pay the additional | 
stamp duty required at the end of the seventh | 
year. | 
‘ With much interest we open the cases in which | 
the printed records are kept. We see in them} 
the dawnings of steam power, the electric tele- 
graph, and gas-lighting. 

In 1652, 262 patents were taken out for fire- 
arms. One Puckle puts his specification in rhyme, 
and says :— 

*“* Defending King George, your country and laws, 

Is defending yourself and country’s cause, 
For bridges, trenches, lines and passes, 
Ships, boats, houses, and other places.” 


he patenting of inventions seems to serve to 


show the progress of civilization. In 1857,— 
The population Patents 
was granted. Proportion, 
Great Britain .. 27,511,447 2,118 .. lin 13,007 
United States .. 23,191,918 .. 2,010 ., lin 7,935 
Austria ........ 36,514,446 .. 724 (ww ti 806 
Russia .......- 69,660,146 .. 24 .. Lin 2,902,500 


Although the patents have been printed and 
placed in chronological order, it is a troublesome 
work to go over the whole. Mr. Woodcroft has 
therefore devised a plan of publishing the collected 
particulars. Thus we have :— 

1. Drain Tiles and Pipes. Price 6d. 

2. Sewing and Embroidery. Price 6d. 

8. Steam Culture. Price 2s. 

11. Paper. Part I. Manufacture of Paper, Pasteboard, 
and Papier Macti¢. Price 3s. 

Believing that this library and the arrange- 
ments of the Patent Seal Office are not sufficiently 
known, and that the materials here are of the 
greatest value,* we may hereafter return to the 
subject, and trace the further progress of this 
establishment. 


By post, 7d. 





of St. Thomas, of Canterbury, in which the four 
knights, Tracy, Fitzurse, Brito, and Morville, 
were represented in the supposed order of their 
guilt, Tracy having been the primus percussor, 
and Morville, who did not strike at all, standing 
somewhat apart. The age of the painting is 
about the reign of Henry V., at which time Sir 
John Boileau supposes that the clergy of the 
Eastern Counties made renewed efforts to engage 
the attention of the people by the redecoration of 
churches, in order to withstand the spreading 
doctrines of the Lollards. Subsequently, when 
such paintings were condemned, the figure of the 
archbishop had been roughly obliterated, and 
partly covered with plaster—the remainder of the 
painting being more perfectly preserved under 
the gentler deposit of whitewash. 

Some remarks on the fall of Chichester spire 
were communicated by Professor Willis, but he 
was unfortunately unable to attend and deliver 
them in person. 

Rubbings were exhibited of two incised sepul- 
chral stones, taken in Belgium, with some remarks 
by Mr. J. Green Waller. They are of very large 
size, and represent knights wearing ailettes. 

The same gentleman also communicated an ac- 
count of the Miserere seats in Bristol Cathedral, 
whicb gave rise to an animated discussion—par- 
ticularly on the questions, why they were made 
with the smaller seat (when turned up) ; whether 
they were intended to full; and, above all, why 
they were adorned with grotesque and even inde- 
licate carvings, very inconsistent with modern 
ideas of the sanctity of their position. It appeared 
clear, from the statements of Dr. Rock, that the 
smaller seats were made as rests to relieve such of 
the clergy as were infirm from age or illness, at 
times when the rubric required a standing posture; 





occupy the same stall from youth to age; that 
they were certainly made to fall, and with such a 
noise as would attract attention in the event of 
their occupants giving way to drowsiness; but for 
the grossness of the designs it is more difficult to 
give a good reason. It was argued by Dr. Rock 
that these representations of the vices of mankind 
were intended to convey moral lessons, by exhibit- 
ing how much they degraded those who indulged 
in them ; and, moreover, that they were placed in 
a position expressing strong contempt. These 
arguments, however, will apply only to some of 
the carvings, and will not account for others that 
in a variety of ways are desigued with unlicensed 
freedom and gross carricature. The Misereres at 
Bristol were erected in the time of Abbot Elyot, 
between 1516 and 1526. 

Mr. Octavius Morgan, M.P., exhibited a number 
of richly ornamented hand-bells, of which those 
which preserve their handles have them frequently 
formed of three naked boys standing back to 
back. One of them belongs to the Society of 
Antiquaries, and is dated 1547. Others are nearly 
of the same date, and one so late as 1571; all 
being considered by Mr. Morgan as the production 
of one foundry in Flanders. 

The rich collection of Bookbinding formed last 
month, with several accessions, remained upon 
the tables; but we were disappointed in no one 
having been found to describe these wonders of 
the bibliopegistic art. 

The next meeting of the institute, on the 3rd 
June, will be distinguished by an unprecedented 
assemblage of gems and intaglios, including those 
belonging to the Duke of Marlborough, being the 
Arundel Collection formed about the year 1620. 








PARIS OPERA-HOUSE COMPETITION. 

TuE second competition for the Paris Opera 
House, that is, of projects by authors of the five 
designs premiated on the recent occasion, were 
intended to be received on Wednesday last. The 
“programme” submitted to the architects in ques- 





ARCHAXOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 

At the monthly meeting of the Archwological 
Institute, held on the 3rd of May, several subjects 
of great interest were brought forward. The 
president, Lord Talbot de Malahide, on taking the 
chair, congratulated the members on the appoint- 
ment of that zealous and munificent antiquary, 


the Duke of Northumberland, to be one of the! 


trustees of the British Museum. 

Further notices of discoveries by Mr. Frank 
Calvert in the Troad were read by Mr. C. S. 
Greaves, I'.S.A. 

Sir John Boileau exhibited coloured tracings of 
some mural paintings recently discovered in Eaton 
Church, Norfolk, one of them being the murder 





* In the new Law Courts provision should be made for 
this hbrary. 


tion is described as very elaborate. If it be cor- 
rect that the instructions to proceed were given 
so recently as the 25th of last month, can it be 
anticipated by the Government that the result 
will be what was first desired ? The site originally 
decided upon, adjoining which the Hotel de la 
Paix is already commenced, will, we believe, be 
adhered to. ‘There is a design in the present 
| Exhibition at the Palais de 1’Industrie, for a 
| building on a site within the angle formed by the 
Rue Richelieu andthe Rue St. Honoré, the Butte 
des Moulins, near the Thédtre Francais, and the 
Palais Royal, where much of the property is of a 
low class. This site was at one time spoken of, 
The original intention, however, as to the forma- 
tion of a street from the angle here mentioned, to 
the site on the Boulevard des Capucines, will pro- 
bably be carried out, 
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ANCIENT INNS OF SOUTHWARK. 


In former volumes we have given representa- 
tions of a few of the ancient inns in which our 
ancestors took their ease,—both those of the metro- 
polis and elsewhere. We are enabled to add to 
these, by the courtesy of Mr. G. R. Corner, F.S.A., 
and the council of the Surrey Archmological So- 
ciety, viewsof two remaining in Southwark,—“The 
George” and “The White Hart,”—illustrating a 
paper by Mr. Corner, to which we referred at the 
time it was read. We avail ourselves of his 
account of the structures. 

The George. 

This is one of the inns described by Stow as 
existing in his time; and it is mentioned at an 
earlier period ; viz., in 1554, 35th Henry VIIL, 
by the name of the “St. George,” as being 
situate (as it is) on the north side of “ The Tabard.” 
_ [have not been able to find any notice of this 
inn from the time of Stow until the seventeenth 
century, when two tokens were issued from “ The 
George,” which are in the Beaufoy collection at the 
library of the corporation of London, at Guildhall, 
and described in Mr. Jacob Henry Burn’s cata- 
logue of those tokens. The first is a token of 
“Anthony Blake, Tapster, y° George in South- 
warke ;’ and on the reverse are three tobacco- 
pipes ; above them, four beer-measures. 

The other token is inscribed, “ James Gunter 
16 , .” ?—St. George and Dragon, in field. Re- 
verse, “ In Southwarke :” in the field, “1.4.6.” 

Mr. Burn quotes some lines from the “ Musarum 
Deliciw,” or the “ Muses’ Recreations,” 1656, upon 
a surfeit by drinking bad sack at “The George” 





near St. Margaret’s-hill, betwixt the ‘George’ and 
‘Talbot’ innes, as Bedloe in his Narration relates.”’— 
Diary of the Rev. John Ward, 8vo., 1839, p. 155. 

The fire was stopped by the substantial building 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital, then recently erected ; 
and, in commemoration of the event, there is a 
tablet placed on the great staircase, over the door 
of the hall or court-room, with the following 
inscription :— 

F ; “Gaus Deo. 

“Upon the 26th of May, 1676, in the 28th year of the 
reign of our Sovereign Lord King Charles the Second, 
about three of the clock in the morning, over against 
St, Margaret’s-bill, in the borough of Southwark, there 
happened a most lamentable and dreadful fire, which, be- 
fore ten of the clock at night, consumed about five 
hundred houses. Butin the midst of judgment God re- 
membered mercy ; and, by His goodness in considering the 
poor and distressed, put a stop to the fire at this home, 
after it had been touched several times therewith, by 
which, in all probability, all this side of the Borough was 
preserved. This tablet is here put, that whoso readeth 
it may give thanks to the Almighty God, to whom alone 
is due the honour and praise. Amen.’ 

Although the present building of “ The George 
Inn” is not older than the end of the seventeenth 
century, it seems to have been rebuilt, after the 
fire, upon the old plan; and it still preserves the 
character of the ancient English inns, having open 
wooden galleries leading to the chambers on each 
side of the inn yard. 

In the year 1739, “ The George Inn” was the 
ponerty of Thomas Aynescomb, esq., of Charter- 
souse-square, whose will is dated 11th May, in 
that year, from whom it descended to his grand- 
daughter, Valentina Aynescomb, who married 
Lillie Smith, esq. 

In 30th George Il. an Act of Parliament was 





tavern in Southwark. 


To satirize with a vindictive power 

Against the drawer ! or I could desire 

Old Johnson's head had scalded in this fire 
How would he rage, and bring Apollo down 
To scold with Bacchus, and depose the clown 
For his ill government, and so confute 

Onr poet-apes, that do so much impute 

Unto the grape’s inspirement! ” 

In the year 1670, “The George Inn” was, in 
great part, burnt and demolished by a violent fire 
which then happened in the Borough; and it was 
totally burnt down inthe great fire of Southwark, 
in 1676; which I have mentioned in speaking of 
“The Tabard,” and of which I promised to give a! 
further account in the history of “ The George.” 

From the records of the Court of Judicature, 
established by Act of Parliament for settling | 
differences between landlords and tenants, and 
owners of adjoining houses, in consequence of this 
fire, we learn that the owner of “The George,” at | 
that time, was John Sayer, and the tenant, Mark | 
Weyland. 

In the year 1676, ten years after the Great Fire 
of London, a great part of Southwark, from the 
bridge to St. Margaret’s-hill, including the 
Townhall, which had been established in 1540, in 
the church of St. Margaret, was destroyed by a 
fire, which broke out in the Borough; and being | 
as yet, like old London, chiefly built of timber, | 
lath and plaster, the fire spread extensively, and 
destroyed considerable property. After this it 
was found necessary to pass an Act of Parliament 
for appointing a Court of Judicature, to determine 
differences between owners and tenants of the 
houses and buildings destroyed. The records of | 
the proceedings under that Act are preserved at | 
Guildhall.* 

The following is an account of the fire of 
Southwark, from the London Gazelle, 29th May, 
1676 :— 

Lonpon, May 27.—Yesterday, about four in the morn- 
ing, broke out a most lamentable fire in the borough of 
Southwark, and continued with much violence all that 
day and part of the night following, notwithstanding all 
the care and endeavours that were used by his Grace the 
Duke of Monmouth, the Earl of Craven, and the Lord 
Mayor, to quench the same, as well by blowing up of 
houses as other ways. His Majesty, accompanied by his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, in a tender sense of 
the calamity, being pleased himself to go down to the 
bridge in his barge, to give such orders his Majesty found 
fit for putting a stop to it, which, through the mercy of 
God, was finally effected, after that about 600 houses had 
been burnt or blown up.”’ 

The following is from the “Diary” of the 
Rey. John Ward, written a few years later :— 


** Grover and his Irish ruffians burnt Southwark, and 
had 1000 pounds for their pains, said the Narrative of 
Bedloe. Gifford, a Jesuit, had the management of the 
fire. The 26th of May, 1676, was the dismal fire of South- 
wark. The fire begunne att one Mr. Welsh, an oilman, 


* The commissioners in the Act of Parliament were, 
the Justices of the King’s Bench and Common Pieas, the 
Barons of the Exch« quer, the Lord Mayor, the Recorder, 
the ‘aldermen of * London who had been lord mayors, 
Viscount Longford, Sir Francis Vincent, Sir Adam Brown, 
and Sir William More, baronets; Sir Edward Bowyer, 
Sir William Haward, Sir Nicholas Carew, knights ; Arthur 
Onslow, George Evelyn, Roger James, Thomas ee 
George Woodroffe, William Eliot, Roger Duncomb, 
Thomas Tinge, Thomas Barber, James Reading, Rich 
Howe, Peter Rich, John Freeman, John Applebey, esqrs. 





passed for vesting the settled estates of Lillie 


7 | Smith, esq., and Valentina, his wife, in trustees, to 
** Oh, would I might turne poet for an houre, | esq., and Valentina, his wife, in trustees, t 


be sold. And in 1785, “The George Inn,” with 
considerable other property, was sold and con- 


veyed to Lillie Smith Aynescomb, esq., of Thames- | 


street, London, merchant ; and within a few years 
past it has been purchased by the trustces of Guy’s 


| Hospital, to which it adjoins. 


In the conveyance of 1785 the inn is described 
as having been formerly in the occupation of Mary 
Wayland (probably whew of Mark Wayland, who 
was the host in 1676), afterwards of William 
Golding ; and then of Thomas Green, who, in 
1809, was succeeded by his niece Frances and her 
husband, Westerman Scholefield, 

The White Hart 
is one of the inns mentioned by Stow; but it 
possesses a still earlier celebrity ; having been the 
head-qnarters of Jack Cade and his rebel rout 
during their brief possession of London, in the 
year 1450, when Henry VI. was king. And it 
has been immortalized by Shakspeare, in the 


a messenger enters in haste, and announces to the 
king ;— 
** The rebels are in Southwark. Fly, my lord | 
Jack Cade proclaims himself Lord Mortimer, 
Descended from the Duke of Clarence’ house ; 
And calls your grace usw » openly, 
And vows to crown himself in Westminster.” 


And, again, another messenger enters, and 


| sa Bee 


** Jack Cade hath gotten London-bridge : 
The citizens fly and forsake their houses.” 


Jack Cade afterwards thus addresses his fol- 
lowers :— 

** And you, base peasants, do you believe him? Will 
you needs be hanged with your pardons about your 


|necks? Hath my sword, therefore, broke through Lon- 
| don gates that you should leave me at the White Hart} 


in Southwark ?''—Shakspeare’s Henry WI., Part Second, 
act iv., scenes 4 and 8, 

Cade entered London from Blackheath, through 
the Borough; and towards evening he retired to 
“The White Hart,” in Southwark. He continued 
there for some days, entering the city in the 
morning, and returning to Southwark at night ; 
but at last, his followers committing some riot in 
the city, when they would have entered they 
found the bridge-gate shut against them ; where- 
upon a battle ensued between them and the citi- 
zens, which lasted all day, and ended, at the 
approach of night, by a cessation of arms till the 
morrow ; but during the night a proclamation of 
pardon, which was published in the Borough, in- 
duced the great body of Cade’s followers to desert 
him, and he was obliged to fly, and endeavour to 
conceal himself in Sussex; where he was soon 
afterwards slain by Alexander Iden, at Hothfield. 

There is a contemporary account of some of 
Cade’s doings in Southwark, in a letter to John 
Paston, esq., from J. Payne, servant to Sir John 
Fastolf, who was sent by his master from his house 
in Horselydown to the rebels’ camp at Blackheath, 
to obtain the articles of their demands; ‘and 
Payne, being taken by the rebels, was about to 
be beheaded, but his life was spared on the in- 
tercession of Robert Poynings, esq. (of South- 
wark, who was engaged in the rebellion, and is 


| mentioned as having been carver and chief doer 
| for Cade), and Payne was sent back to Southwark 
to array himself, under a promise to return to 
|the rebels. On returning home he counselled 
his master, Sir John Fastolf, to send away the 
soldiers and munitions of war, which he had pro- 
vided for the defence of his house at Horselydown; 
|which he did, and went with his men to the 
| Tower. Payne was seized, and taken before Cade 
iat “The White Hart,” who ordered him to be 
|despoiled of his array; and he seems to have 
lost all that he had; and they would have smitten 
off his head, but Poynings again saved his life ; 
and he (Payne) says: “1 was up till at night that 
the battle was at London-bridge [8th July, as the 
historians have it ; but, by a note in one of the 
| Paston letters, Cade fled on the 22nd June from 
| Blackheath |, and then at night the captain put 
me out into the battle at the bridge, and there I 
was wounded and hurt near unto death, and there 
I was six hours in the battle, and might never 
come out thereof.” 

The “Chronicle of the Grey Friars” (one of 
| the publications of the Camden Society) records 
another deed of violence committed by Cade and 
his followers at this place. 

“At the Whyt Harte in Southwarke, one Hawaydyne, 
| of Sent Martyns, was beheddyd.’’—Chron. of Grey Friars, 
|p. 19. 

“The White Ilart” as now existing is not the 
same building that afforded quarters to Jack 
|, Cade ; for, in 1669, the back part of the old inn 
}was accidently burnt down, and the inn was 
wholly destroyed by the great fire which happened 
| in Southwark in 1676. 

The Records of the Court of Judicature inform 
jus that John Collett, esy., was then the owner of 


| 





ere , was the tenant. 

| “The White Hart” appears, however, to have 
| been rebuilt upon the model of the older edifice, 
‘and still realizes the descriptions which we read 
| of the ancient inns, consisting of one or more 
open courts or yards, surrounded with open gal- 
leries, and which were frequently used as tempo- 
rary theatres, for acting plays and dramatic per- 
formances in the olden time. 

A popular writer of the present day, in one of 
his earliest productions, has given us a capital 
description of the Borough inns, and of “ The 
White Hart” in particular; and I hope my readers 
will not quarrel with me for recalling to their 
recollection “The Pickwick Papers,” and their 
old acquaintance Sam Weller. 

** In the Borough, especially [says Mr. Dickens), there 
still remain some half-dozen old inns, which have pre- 


served their external features unchanged, and which bave 
escaped alike the rage for public improvement and the 





| Second Part of his play of King Henry VI., when | encroachments of private speculation. Great, rambling, 


queer old places they are, with galleries, and passages, 
and staircases wide enough and antiquated enough t: 

furnish materials for a hundred ghost stories. .... It was 
| in the yard of one of these inns,—of no less celebrated a 
one than ‘ The White Hart,’—that a man was busily em- 
ployed in brushing the dirt off a pair of boots, early on 
the morning succeeding the events narrated in the last 
chapter. ¢@ was habited in a coarse striped waistcoat, 
with black calico sleeves and bine glass buttons, drab 
breeches, and leggings. A bright-red handkerchief was 
wound in a very loose and unstudied style round his neck, 
and an old white hat was carelessly thrown on one side ot 
his head. .... The yard presented none of that bustle and 
activity which are the usual characteristics of a large 
coach inn. Three or four lumbering waggons, each with 
a pile of goods, beneath its ample canopy, about the height 
of the second-floor window of an ordinary house, were 
stowed away beneath a lofty roof, which extended over 
one end of the yard; and another, wh'ch was probably to 
commence its journey that morning, was drawn out into 
the open space. A double tier of bedroom galleries, with 
old clamsy balustrades, ran round two sides of the strag - 
gling area, and a double row of bells to correspond, she!- 
tered from the weather by a little sloping roof, hang over 
the door leading to the bar and coffee-room. Two or 
three gigs and chaise carts were wheeled up under dif- 
ferent little sheds and penthouses; and the occasional! 
heavy tread of a cart-horse, or rattling of a chain at the 
farther end of the yard, announced to anybody who cared 
about the matter, that the stable lay in that direction 

When we add that a few boys in smock-frocks were lying 
asleep on heavy packages, woolpacks, and other articles 
that were scattered about on heaps of straw, we have de- 
scribed, as fully need be, the general appearance of the 
yard of ‘The White Hart Inn,’ High-street, Borough, on 
| the particular morning in question.” 


A pictorial representation of “ The White Hart 
Inn” yard illustrates this scene from ‘‘ The Pick- 
wick Papers,” chapter 10. 





SEVENTY-TWO REMARKABLE BUILDINGS 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES CONTRASTED, 
Very remarkable the contrast is. Neither 
height, nor mass, nor cost is absolutely necessary 
to make a building world-famous, The smallest 
structure of this marvellous group, which has 
been brought together by Mr. Cockerell (the 
Choragic Monument of Lysicrates), a spark of 
beauty, is as widely known and serves as unmis- 
takably to prove its author an artist as St. Peter’s 
at Rome, or the soaring spire of Strasburg. Let 





|} the property, and Robert Taynton, executor of 
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ANCIENT INNS OF SOUTHWARK. 





is be a consolation and encouragement for those | E. 


10 have at present to deal with only small | ' 


matters. 7 


sented, with dates and heights, as collected by | 19- 
Mr. Cockerell :— | 22. 


Nw 


3. 


ow 


ebOonrrn 


10, 


Victoria Tower, Westminster: 325 feet high. 


- Boston Church Tower, Lincolnshire: 282 feet high. | 23. 


West Front of York Cathedral; built 1500: height, | 
200 feet. F 


. Alexandrian Column at St. Petersburg, the shaft in a| G. 





single stone, 21 feet diameter, 85 feet high. | H. 
. Column at Paris, in commemoration of the events of 24. 
July, 1830. | 
. Tomb of Theodoric at Ravenna, Prince of the Ostro. | 25. 
Goths, and King of Italy. The dome is a single | 
stone, 38 feet diameter, 15 feet thick. 26, 
. Temple of Bacchus (erected B.C, 650). | 
. Tope Mehal at Agra, India. | 27. 
. Spire of Chichester Cathedral. | 
'. Porcelain Tower at Nankin. | 28. 
. St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. | 29. 
, Spire of Friburg in the Brisgau ; finished 1330: height, | 30. 
383 feet. | 
. S.W. Spire of Chartres: 403 feet: finished 1514. | 31. 
Tower of St. Mark’s at Venice: 330 feet (commenced | 32. 
A.D. 902, finished in the sixteenth century). | 33. 
. St. Genevieve, at Paris (A.D. 1789): 274 fect to Oe 
ball above the dome. | 
- Colosseum at Rome (A.D. 79) : height, 155 feet ; length, | K. 
620 feet; width, 513 feet ; oval plan; covers 6 acres. | L. 
- Temple at Baalbec: 117 feet wide by 227 feet long. M. 
- Temple on the Ilissus. 34. 
- Portico of the Erectheum at Athens, 
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Asinelli Tower, Bologna (erected 1109). 35. 


. Pyramid of Chepheren, Egypt: 707 feet square at the 36. 


base; 454 feet high. 


t ; : | 17. St. Stephen’s at Vienna: 441 feet high. 37. 
The following is a list of the buildings repre- | 18. 


Central Spire of Amiens: 422 feet. | 38. 
Spire at Thann. 39 
Church of the Invalids at Paris (A.D. 1700). | 40 
Temple of the Giants at Agrigentum : length, 360 feet | 41. 
by 173 feet; the columns 13 feet diameter. | 42. 
The Parthenon at Athens (B.C. 450): length, 227 feet | 43. 
by 101 feet; columns, 6 feet 2 inches diameter. | 44. 
Terracio Tower, Cremona Cathedral. | 45. 
Monument of London : 202 feet high. | 46, 
Waltham Cross. | 47. 
Spire of Cologne: height, 510 feet (not yet complete); 48. 
the church commenced 1248. 
Spire of Old St. Paul’s, London: 508 feet high (de- 
stroyed by lightning, 1561). | 
Pyramid of Cheops: 764 feet square at the base ; 480 


feet high. 50. 
St. Peter’s, Rome (commenced 1513, completed 1614): 51. 

height to top of cross, 457 feet. iN. 
Strasbourg : 468 feet high (finished 143¢). 
Spire at Landshut, Germany: 465 feet high. | 52. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London (commenced 1675, | 

finished 1710) : height, 365 feet. 53. 
Bow Church, London: 210 feet high. | 54. 


Baptistery of Pisa (A.D. 1152). | 85. 

Propylon of Luxor, Egypt: the Obelisk to the right | 56. 
has been removed to Paris ; that to the left is still | 57. 
standing: 75 feet high in a single stone. 

Rouen Spire (burnt down). 

Spires of Lubeck Cathedral. _ 58. 

Tomb at Mylasa. 59. 

Antwerp Cathedral: 401 feet high (commenced 1422, O. 
finished 1518). iP. 


49. Column of Trajan 
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St. Peter's at Hamburg. 

St. Maria at Florence (commenced 1229; the,dome 
finished in 1444) ; height, 376 feet. 

Hotel de Ville, Brussels: 374 feet (A.D. 1455). 

St. Sophia, Constantinople (A.D. 550). 

Pantheon at Rome. 


40. Central Tower of Canterbury Cathedra). 


Tower of the Winds at Athens (B.C. 350). 

Chapel of St. Peter on the Mount, Rome. 

Choragic Monument of Lysicrates at Athens (B.C. 330). 

Salisbury Spire: 404 feet high (A.D. 1550). 

Cathedral Tower at Frankfort : 326 feet high. 

Pyramid of Mycerinus. 

Bell Tower at Florence (A.D. 1326): 266 feet high. 

St. Nicholas, Newcastle : 193 feet. 

at Rome: 134 feet high. The 
column, with the cap and base, is composed of 
nineteen stones, each about 5 ft. high, the plinth 
being 16 ft. 8 in. square, and the abacus 14 ft. square. 

Colosseum at Rome (see 12). 

Temple of Jupiter Stater at Rome (B.C. 109). 

Obelisk carried to Rome by Augustus: the shaft is a 
single stone, 105 feet high. 

Lichfield Cathedral: the central spire 252 feet high ; 
the western spire, 192 feet. 

Spire of Norwich Cathedral (A.D.1400) : height, 318 feet. 

St. Isaac’s at St. Petersburg (A.D. 1840). 

Bell Tower at Pisa (A.D. 1174). 

Tower at Malines. 

Pompey’s Pillar at Alexandria: the shaft is a single 
stone of rock granite, 9 feet 3 inches diameter, and 
64 feet high. 

Arch of Septimus Severus (A.D, 205). 


9. Tomb of Absalom at Jerusalem. 


Tower of Ivan Velike, Moscow. 
Temple of Vesta at Tivoli. 
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THE RESTORATION OF CHICHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 


Tue Executive Committee for the Restoration 
of Chichester Cathedral have entered into a con- 
tract for the excavations and for the raising of 
the foundations of the four new piers of the cen- 
tral tower to the height of the floor. This contract 
was taken by Mr. Bushby, of Littlehampton, 
builder, at 2,8537. Mr. Scott, the architect of the 
works, had been previously requested by the 
Committee to give in a detailed estimate of the 
expense of these works. This he did, and it was 
opened at the same moment as Mr. Bushby’s 
tender. The estimate was 2,800/.; the tender, 
2,853/.; and the Committee unanimonsly agreed 
to accept the latter. 

“We understand,” says the Brighton Herald, 
“that Mr. Bushby is willing to undertake to exe- 
cute the whole of these works (which include the 
pulling down of the remains of the two eastern 
piers, and underpinning the adjoining walls,—a 
work involving great care and skill) within the 
space of four months. The whole of the débris of 





the fallen tower, spire, and piers has been cleared 


away, with the exception of the two bases of the | 


western piers ; and these are suffered to remain for | 
the present, in order to illustrate the extreme | 
weakness of their original construction, they | 
having given way about 4 feet from the ground. 

We may add that the nature of the material of 
which the original piers were constructed was of | 
the weakest and most fragile description. It was 
taken from the Isle of Wight quarries, and con- | 
sists of a shelly calcareous substance, scarcely 
worthy of being called stone, which almost crum- 
bles in the hand.” 





PROVIDENT iNSTITUTION OF BUILDERS’ 
FOREMEN. 
THE ANNIVERSARY DINNER. 
We desire particularly to draw attention to the 
advertisement announcing that the anniversary 


dinner of the Provident Institution of Builders’ | 


Foremen and Clerks of Works will come off on 
Thursday, the 6th of June next, at the London 
Tavern; when the Right Honourable the Lord 


Mayor Cubitt, M.P., who is one of the trustees of 
We are glad |... 3 é sak distinctly 
to observe that a good list of stewards is making | oe ee eer eee 
its appearance, and hope that, ere the event takes | 


the Institution, will take the chair. 


place, it will be still farther and greatly increased. 





EVAPORATION FROM POLLUTED YARDS. 
In one of those days, during the past week, 


when hot bright sunshine and storm were fighting | 


fur the mastery, we chanced to visit the back 
part of some premises, which may be taken as a 
sample of thousands that are still to be found in 
the metropolis, The yard was partly covered 
with broken-brick pavement, the sink was imper- 
fect, and a cesspool and rotten brick drain 
stretched underneath part of the ground. When 
the sun came forth, children began to play in this 
place. The rooms adjoining were crowded with 


the drain and in consequence of what had beer 
thrown on the surface, had become completely 
polluted, and when the hot rays of the sun beat 
on the ground clouds of steam rose from the 
earth and dispersed abroad. We need not re- 
mark on the poisonous nature of this evapora- 
tion; but here was clearly visible to the sight one 
process by which impurity is dispersed abroad. 
Although not always so clearly seen, the impuri- 
ties of such soil are constantly rising, particularly 
in the summer time, causing a vast amount of 
sickness and death. The mention of this may 
lead some who are in search for a dwelling to keep 
their eyes open to such points, and perhaps induce 
others to have faults remedied. 








THE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL AND 
ALL ANGELS, STAR STREET, 
PADDINGTON. 


Tue works at this church (notwithstanding the 
vexatious so-called strike) are progressing rapidly. 
The site is not the best that could be desired for 
the purpose, the church being hemmed in between 
the houses of the street, and does not stand due 
“east and west” longitudinally, but “north and 
south.” The structure measures in the gross 
96 feet by 80 feet, and in plan comprises a nave, 
chancel, and side aisles, the latter being the same 
length as the former, by a width of 19 fect each. 
The chancel is 37 feet by 30 feet; and at the 
south-eastern corner is a tower, 17 feet by 16 {vet 


| known and prominent place. 


at its base, to be carried to an altitude of 88 feet, 
and adapted to receive a peal of eight bells. This 
tower will be surmounted by a spire, which will 
give a total height of 136 feet from the ground- 
line to its summit. ‘The height of the nave, from 
floor to ridge, will be 63 feet, and the aisles to the 
wall plate, 22 feet. 

The confined site for the church necessarily 
caused a clerestory to be adopted for the admission 
of light, the wails of which are 28 feet in height, 
measuring from the floor of the nave, and are to 
be pierced by a series of double-light windows. 
The chancel arch is 49 feet high by 30 feet wide. 
At the eastern end there is a large window of five 
lights, the head of which is filled with geometric 
tracery. 

The architect is Mr. Rhode Hawkins. The style 
adopted is the Early Decorated. 

All the external masonry, including the copings, 
labels, tracery and mullions of the windows, 
plinths, and bases, are being executed in Portland 
stone; and the internal moulded work and enrich- 
ments in Bath stone The general facings of the 
walls are of brick. 

Messrs. W. Cubitt & Co. are the contractors, 
whose practical manager is Mr. Henry Wheeler. 
Mr. Mark Davison is the clerk of works. 

Dr. Gouldburn has already nominated the 
Rev. G. F. Prescott, M.A., Trinity College, Cam- 


—— 


| bridge, to be the incumbent. 





THE CRIES AT RAILWAY STATIONS, 

A CORRESPONDENT? writes :—“ I observe your 
article regarding calling out the names of stations 
on railways, and beg to recommend a practice 
followed by the Edinburgh and Glasgow Com- 
|} pany’s officials on the point. At almost every 
istation the station-master has a ‘ starling 
or parrot, so trained that, 


This is found an economical mode of informing 
the passengers where they are; and, as this is the 
season for securing young starlings (which only 
can be taught), I would recommend you to make 


the matter public through the columns of your | 
We willingly do so; but suggest, never | 


paper.” 
theless, that, until the starlings are trained, rail- 


I Acres entirely with the remarks on the imperfections 


of the system of calling out the names of railway stations, | 


which lately appeared in your journal. A traveller's 


perpiexities increase with the distance he goes from home. | 
The London tourist has as great difficulty in comprehend- 


ing the Scottish porters’ brogue, as the northern tourist 
has in knowing that of the southern, and that all the 
more, when his ear is unfamiliar with the correct names 
of the strange places he is visiting. The most satisfac- 
tory mode of remedying the evil appears to be the exhi- 
bition of the name, in “ black and white,’’ in some well- 
| I am aware that a sign- 
| board, with the name of the place painted upon it, is 
exhibited at each station. But that is not enough: these 
| boards are not seen at all at night; and, even in daylight, 


| they are not readily seen from all parts of the train, as 
they are generally placed parallel to the line. 
an improvement would be, to have a couple on each side, j 


Of course 


placed at an angle to the railway, and to throw the gas- 
lights upon them at night. But these would not be 


i : . |enough: travellers intending to alight at a wayside 
inhabitants—old and young. The soil, both from | : ‘3 + y 


station ought to know when they are approaching their 
destination, so as to be prepared beforehand, as the halt 
of the train is often very short. 

What I would propose is, in each carriage, or rather in 
each compartment, the exhibition of the name of the next 
station. This could be very casily managed, by having a 
glazed opening in each compartment, into which a printed 
card could be dropped by the guard, or the quondam bawl- 
ing porter : a supply could be kept at each station: those 
abstracted from the ‘‘down”’ train would be dropped 
into the “ up” train, and vice versd, 

W.D. Farrigss, M.D. 





THE LABOUR QUESTION. 

Brighton.—On Thursday evening in last week, 
the master-painters of Brighton, acting upon their 
resolution, to pay by the hour, met in order to 
determine the rate of payment, an increase of 
wages having been applied for by the men; and 
on that occasion it was agreed that “the maximum 
rate of wages for skilled painters be 5jd. per 
hour; payment to be made by the number of 
hours absolutely worked.” The previous rate of 
painters’ wages in Brighton was £1 4s. per week ; 
the ‘ay’s work being ten hovrs, except on Satur- 
days, when work ceased at 4p.m. By the new 
scale, if the men work the same number of hours 
as hitherto, their wages will amount to £1 6s. 9d. 
If they prefer to work ten hours on the Saturday, 
they would earn £1 7s. 6d.; or if, on the other 
hand, they leave off work at one o’clock on the 
Saturday, as in London, their wages will still be 
£1 5s. 10d., or 1s. 10d. in excess of the old rate. 
Gloucester.—The painters’ strike in this city 
still continues, 





whenever a train | 
|draws up at the platform, it commences calling 
out the name of the station most distinctly, and | 
| continues to scream it out until the train starts. 


Blackburn.—The modification of the shop rules, 
agreed to at the conference of masters and men 
on Saturday, has resulted in the termination of 
this strike. The settlement was carried at a 
meeting of the operatives on Saturday night, after 
a lengthened discussion. The men state that they 
have got all they desired,—a reduction of the 
hours of labour to 55 per week; and the masters 
seem equally pleased with the result. 

Edinburgh.—A conference has taken place be- 
tween the Employers’ and Workmen’s Associations, 
each Association being represented by eight dele- 
gates. The chairman stated that this meeting 
had been agreed to with the view of putting an 
end to a disagreeable dispute. As they (the 
masters), were the first to call this meeting, it 
devolved on them to make propositions. Mr. 
Paterson, on behalf of the builders, submitted the 
following proposal: — “That, from the 15th 
October to 15th March, the working hours be six 
or seven hours a-day, as may be agreed upon; 
and that, from 15th March to 15th October, the 
working hours be ten per day, or fifty-seven per 
week, as formerly.” This proposition having been 
declined, Mr. Paterson said he would submit 
another, to the effect that, if all restrictions were 
taken off by the Operative Society from those 
men who were willing to take ten hours; and if 
they publicly advertised that any one who wished 
to work ten hours might do so; the masters 
would have no objection that those who were will- 
| ing to work nine hours should do so. The general 
| opinion of the delegates was, that this second pro- 

position was unsatisfactory and impracticable. The 
secretary to the Workmen’s Association then sub- 
mitted the following proposition from their side :— 
“Seeing that the operatives have already offered 
to guarantee that no rise of wages would be asked 
fur a period of twelve months, and that this has 
been refused by the euployers; the only other 
concession that the operatives can make would be 
an agreement to work an hour longer on Satur- 
day,—that is, to two o’clock; and if the nine 
hours’ system is found unworkable, or in any way 
injurious to the trade, to meet with the employers 
after the first term, to consider what would be 
| best to be done in the circumstances.” Mr. Pater- 
son said that they would submit this proposition 
to a general meeting of the Association. The 
| meeting then broke up, it being understood that, 
| if the masters were inclined to entertain this pro- 
| position, another confere 2 would be held. 








NEW EXCHANGES. 
Liverpool.— At a meeting of mere iants, brokers, 

shipowners, and others interested‘ che purchasing 
of the old buildings, and the erection of a new 
| Exchange in Liverpool, it was stateu that 310,000/. 
| of the amount required to complete the scheme had 
| been already contributed, leaving only 50,000/. to 
| be subscribed. Of this latter sum a large portion 
was taken up at the meet..g. Mr. W. Brown, late 
M.P., and Mr. J. P. Heywoc °, banker, were, it was 
| stated, interested to the extent of 10,0007. 
Leeds.—The foundation-sto.e of a Corn Ex- 
| change has been laid here. The site lies between 
Call-lane, Cloth-hall-street, the Calls, and Crown- 
| street. The building is to be of stone, dressed 
externally, and cased internally with coloured 
bricks, and will possess two porticoed entrances, 
the principal one facing Duncan-street, and the 
other Kirkgate. The ground plan isan oval. The 
entire building will cover an area of 2,055 square 
yards, and will be 190 feet long by 136 feet wide, 
and 86 feet in height from the floor to the cellar. 
The market will occupy the centre area, and be 
surrounded by suites of offices in two tiers, the 
basement forming an extensive cellarage. The 
upper tier of offices will be accessible by a gallery, 
which will run round the inside of the building. 
The portion to be set apart for the corn-factors 
will contain 960 square yards, and will hold 120 
stands for samples. There will also be a business- 
room, The farmers’ sack-market will contain 400 
square yards, and a business or reading-room at- 
tached. ‘There will be 1,400 square yards of 
cellaring. The whole Exchange will be covered 
by an iron roof, which will rise to a height of 75 
feet above the floor of the markets. Externally, 
this roof will have the appearance of an elliptical 
dome. The architect is Mr. Cuthbert Brodrick, 
the architect of the Leeds Town-hall, and the exe- 

cution of the building has been contracted for by 

Mr. Addy, of Leeds, for 12,0332. This is exclusive 

of the roof, which will be constructed by Messrs. 

Butler & Co. for 2,0507. The total cost, including 

the price of the land, will be about 25,0002. : Mr. 
Cairns is the clerk of the works. The building is 
to be finished in twelve months from the present 
time. 
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Newbury.—The following are the amounts of 
the respective tenders for a new Corn Exchange, 


which have been accepted by the local Board of | ; } 
| of 700/., to be paid off by instalments in twenty 
‘years, and the remainder was raised by subscrip- 


Health :— 
Mr. Futcher, masons’ work...... 477136 & s. a, 

” excavators’ and brick- 

layers’ work ...... 88617 1 

as carpenters’ work.... 822 19 0 

°° slaters’ work ...... 7611 0 

, lumbers’ work .,.. 21 17 10 

‘ , —net £209 § § 
Mr. Samuel Biddis, glaziers’ work.......... 187 10 @ 
Mr. John Hopson, plasterers’ work ........ 33 4 6 
Mr. Henry Hopson, painters’ work ........+ 38 6 0 
Messrs, Wilder and Sons, iron work .......- 107 10 0 





£2,935 18 11 


Mr. Hanson, the surveyor of the Board, has 
been appointed clerk of the works. The new 
Exchange is to be completed in nine months. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Napton-on-the-Hiil.—The parish church of this 
place, according to the Northampton Mercury, 
has been re-opened for divine service. The resto- 
rations consist of the re-seating of the pave and 
north transept, with additional sittings, nearly 
100 free ; putting new open roofs to the nave and 
north and south transepts; six new windows in 
the clerestory ; also a new oak pulpit and reading- 
desk, and new paving the aisles throughout. The 
arches and pillars bave been improved by re- 
moving the many coats of whitewash and plaster- 
ing. ‘he woik was done by Mr. Wi!liam Watson, 
builder, Napton, under the superintendence of 
Mr. J. Crofts, architect, London. 

Ozxford.—A proposal was to be made at the 
Convocation, to authorize the Vice-Chancellor to 
expend 3,900. from the University chest upon 
the repair and restoration of St. Mary’s Church, 
The proposition originated in a request made by 
the vicar and churchwardens to the Hebdomadal 
council of the University and the Provost and 
Fellows of Oriel, who are rectors, to join in carry- 
ing out a report on the subject made by Mr. Scott. 
The total expense is estimated at 5,400/., and the 
parish offers to contribute 850/., and Oriel College 
1,000/. of that sum, leaving 3,900/., sought for at 
the hands of the University authorities. 

Aldershott.—The works at the cemetery here 
have been so far completed as to admit of the 
Episcopal portion being consecrated; which cere- 
mony was performed by the Bishop of Winchester 
on the 6th inst. The ground is nearly 4 acres 
in extent. There are two chapels, in the Deco- 
rated style, each 26 feet by 18 feet, with open 
roofs, and eonnected by a covered carriage-way, 
surmounted by a bell-turret ; and under which are 
the entrances to the chapels; so that carriages can 
be driven up to them, and mourners, &c., set down 
under its protection in all weathers, Near the 
entrance are a lodge anda dead-house. The archi- 
tect is Mr. T. Goodchild; and the builder, Mr. 
W. Swayne: the wrought-iron gates were by 
Messrs. Filmer & Mason : all are of Guildford. 

Wrotham (Kent).—The parish church has been 
reopened for divine service. The chancel was re- 
paired by the Rev. Charles Lane, rector, a short 
time ago. The whole of the old pews have now 
been removed, and open seats substituted. The 
west end arch dividing the tower from the nave 
has been thrown open, and the belfry chamber 
fitted with a new window of three lights. A 
stained window by Messrs. Hughes & Warde, of 
London, has been placed at the east end, the gift 
of ten friends of the rector’s, whose names are in- 
scribed at the bottom. The figures in the window 
illustrate the Creed, the first and last parts of 
which are printed in illuminated letters at the 
side. There are also two other stained windows 
in the south aisle; that at the west end, also by 
Messrs. Hughes & Warde, consisting of two lights; 
the figures being Christ blessing Children, and the 
Child Timothy reading the Scriptures; the upper 
tracery being a group of angels. The other win- 

dow, which is at the east end of the south aisle, is 
a three-light window, by Messrs. Lavers & Bar- 
raud, of London, and is in memory of a young 
lady, Miss B. E. Lane, who started the project of 
restoration, but did not live to see it carried out. 
The centre figure is the Virgin, with St. Agnes on 
the right and St. John on the left. There is also 
a figure of Christ, with tracery at the top. The 
pulpit is of Caen stone, with Derbyshire marble 
columns and alabaster caps and cornices, the upper 
part being similar to that in the refectory of 
Beaulieu Abbey, near Southampton. The whole 
has been carried out by Mr. J. W. Seale, architec- 
tural scalptor, of Walworth, from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Messrs. Newman & 
Billing, architects, London. 

Slaugham (Sussex).—The old church here has 
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been re-opened by the Bishop of Chichester. The 
repairs, which were extensive, cost upwards of 
2,000/., of which the parish is liable to the amount 


tion. The exterior form has not been much altered, 
though there are new windows on the south side, 
and a gallery window at the west. These are in 
the Early English style of the old windows, which 
have been repaired ; but the greatest alteration is 
in the interior, which previously was very incon- 
venient, the blocked-up arch stretching north and 
south, and dividing the Covert chapel from the 
body of the church having been thrown open, as 
well as several other improvements, thus enlarg- 
ing the interior. The roof, which is double, has 
been replaced. The old-fashioned pews, with the 
exception of two, have been removed, and substi- 
tuted by 500 sittings of varnished oak. The site 
of the old Covert chapel has been set apart for 
free seats, as well as a great portion of the south 
aisle and the Rectorial chapel: seats are now 
erected around and in front of the pulpit, being 
carved. The gallery at the west part of the 
church extending the whole width has been re- 
fronted, painted, and grained, and a perforation 
has been made in the thick wall that parted the 
old part of the church from the Covert chapel to 
allow the escape of sound from the pulpit to those 
who may be placed behind the massive pillar in its 
front. An improvement has been made in the 
churchyard, and the paths leading round the 
church and to the rectory have been paved. New 
burial ground has been taken from a meadow on 
the east side of the churchyard, to which it is to 
be added, and measures a quarter of an acre. Mr. 
Joseph Clarke was the architect; Mr. Parker 
Ayres, of Dover, the contractor; and Mr. Coleman 
clerk of the works. ~ 

Tenterden.—It has been for some time in con- 
templation to build a church, school, and minis- 
ter’s and teachers’ residences, at Boar’s Isle; and 
it is believed that the first stone of the new church 
will shortly be laid. 2,500/., besides several acres 
of land, have been given by three individuals, 
provided another 1,000/. be obtained from private 
sources. It is proposed to dedicate the church to 
St. Michael. The style of architecture will be 
Decorated, and the building will consist of chan- 
cel, nave, north and south aisles, south porch, and 
vestry. For a time there will be no spire, but one | 
will be built over the vestry as soon as the funds 
will admit of it. The material will be brick, with an 
external facing of Kentish rag-stone and stone 
dressing. There will be about 350 sittings (in- 
cluding those for school-children), and all free. 
The schools are to be in the Gothic style, and 
built of brick, with stone dressings. They will 
consist of one principal school-room and class- 
room, with accommodation for 100 children. 





Kirby Moorside.—The chief stone of a new 
Methodist chapel hes been laid here. The archi- 
tect is Mr. George Styan, of York. Principal con- | 
tractors, Messrs. Wood & Sons, of Pickering; and 
Messrs, C. Clarke & Sons, of Kirby Moorside. 

Ledbury (Worcestershire).—The buildings in| 
connection with the Ledbury cemetery are nearly | 
completed. The builders are Messrs. McCann & | 
Everal, of Malvern. The architect is Mr. F. 
Cockerell, of London. The site of the cemetery is | 
about half a mile out of the town, on the road | 
leading towards Gloucester, on 2} acres of land. | 
There are two chapels, in the Gothic style. The 
stone used in the erection is native rubble stone, 
with Bath stone dressings, interspersed with | 
Etonfield stone, and roofed ornamentally with 
Broseley tiles. The clerk of the works is Mr. | 
Sketchley. 

Daylesford.—The new parish church of Dayles- 
ford has been consecrated by the Bishop of Wor- | 
cester, The building is a smallone, The archi- | 
tect was Mr. Pearson,of London. Theedificeisearly | 
Geometrical in style and cruciform in plan, with a | 
nave 15 feet by 30 feet, a central crossing 14 feet | 
4 inches by 13 feet 9 inches, a sanctuary 12 feet | 
Yinches by 10 feet 9 inches, and two transepts 
each 10 feet deep, a lean-to vestry at the north- 
east, and a deep porch on the south side. The 
stalls are placed under the tower in the crossing. 
The tower has a belfry-stage, and a square pyra- 
midal capping, into which rise on each face the 
pedimental heads of two-light belfry windows: 
an over-hanging cornice terminates the tower, and 
the spire is banded with scale work. The east 
window is of three large lancets, externally en- 
riched with pyramidal hood mouldings. The north 
transept has a rose window filling the gable, and 
two lancet openings below in an arcade. The 
south transept has two large lancets and a eircular 





window above. The nave is lighted by a west 


are enriched by shafts, both inside and out,—the 
former of marbles, the latter of red Mansfield 
stone. Columns of Devonshire and Italian mar- 
bles support the tower arches. A carved stone 
cornice supports the moulded oak ceiling over the 
crossing. The lower part of the walls of the sanc- 
tuary is of alabaster, inlaid with mosaic work in 
various marbles. The east window has been filled 
with glass by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. The floor 
of the erate | is paved with Maw’s tiles in mosaic 
patterns. There is a good deal of carving, both 
inside and out, by Mr. Nicholls, of London. All 
the monuments connected with the Hastings 
family have been preserved. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Rusholme.—The chief stone of the new Educa- 
tional and Industrial Schools, to be erected at 
Rusholme, in connection with Trinity Church, has 
been laid. They are intended to accommodate 
400 children (boys, girls, and infants) ; and, be- 
sides the ordinary class-rooms, the building will 
also comprise an industrial school, and kitchen and 
laundry, in which it is intended to instruct girls 
of a suitable age in needlework, cookery, and other 
domestic duties, The parish at present contains 
only temporary schools, totally inadequate to 
meet the requirements of the population, which 
consists almost exclusively of the working classes. 
The style chosen by the architects of the new 
schools (Messrs. Pennington & Bridgen, of Man- 
chester) is Gothic. The material will be red 
brick, with arches, and bands of black brick. The 
probable cost, including the site, is estimated at 
2,5001. Towards this amount the Committee of 
Council on Education has granted 598/., and the 
subscriptions promised amount to about 1,500/., 
including a donation by Mr. C. C. Worsley of 800/ , 
and fifty guineas each from two churchwardens. 
There is a balance of between 400/. and 500/. yet 
to be provided. Mr. Penk, of Cheetham-hill, is 
the contractor for the works. 

Bishopston (Bucks).—Schools for the children 
of Bishopston and Hartwell are being built by 
Dr. Lee, of Hartwell House. The building will 
consist of two schoolrooms, each 30 feet by 22 feet, 
capable of being thrown into one, with dwelling- 
houses for the master and mistress. Materials, 
red and yellow brick. Estimated cost, 1,200/. 
Mr. Joseph Bonomi is the architect; Mr. James 
Carter the builder. 





CLOSING MEETING OF THE LIVERPOOL 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


At the annual meeting held on the Ist instant, 
Mr. J. M. Hay (in the chair) handed to Mr. 
Raphael Isaac the prize of two volumes of Rich- 
ardson’s “Old English Mansions,” presented by 
Mr. Wm. Milner for the best design for a fireproof 
and holdfast safe-door. 

The honorary secretary read the annual report 
of the council, in which it was recommended that 
there should be awarded a prize for the best sketch- 
book of architectural subjects taken during the 
ensuing summer recess, the books to be sent in on 
the day of the first meeting of the next session. 
The number of members in the society is 180,— 
twenty-one new members, of whom eighteen were 
associates, and three students,—having joined 
during the session. The accounts showed a balance 
in hand of 115/. 9s., out of which would have to 
be paid a large bill, owing to the publishers of 
their transactions. 

The following gentlemen were elected by ballot 
to be officers of the society for the ensuing 

ear :— 

President, Mr. J. M. Hay; vice-presidents, 
Messrs. Wm. Stubbs and George Goodall ; council, 
Messrs. G. F. Chantrell, G. A. Audsley, J. A. 
Picton, John Hay, and Joseph Justen; honorary 
librarian and curator, Mr. E, A. Heffer ; treasurer, 
Mr. Francis Horner; honorary secretary, Mr. 
Wm. H. Picton; delegates to the Committee of 
Management of the Gallery of Science and Inven- 
tions, the president, the secretary, and Messrs. 
Chantrell, F. Horner, and Weightman. 

The President then read an interesting and 
pertinent address, of which we print a portion :— 

** Architecture is a fine art; and, like its sister arts, exer- 
cises a refining and elevating influence upon the human 
mind ; but, in order that its influence may be felt and 
enjoyed, it is absolutely requisite that some knowledge 
of its principles and its powers be obtained. 

This knowledge can only be acquired by study; but its 
acquisition is like the acquisition of a new sense or avenue 
of pleasure, or the entering upon anew world. Travel 
then becomes doubly interesting, and the embellishment of 
our towns by noble buildings and spacious and well-planned 
thoroughfares, a desirable object. We have outlived those 
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of the Freemasons ; when its language was intelligible 
only to the initiated ; when its principles were secrets, and 
all around it wore the air and aspect of mystery. We, on 
the contrary, invite and encourage inquiry, knowing full 
well that it is mainly, if not entirely, through the foster- 
ing patronage of a discerning and appreciating public that 
our art can advance. We would raise and foster public 
taste to such an extent that the artistic powers of the 
architect would be stimulated to the uttermost in order to 
gratify that taste. But such a taste can only be acquired 
by individual study, and that of nearly as laborious and 
extensive a kind to the layman as tothe professional. A 
pure, elevated taste, and sound critical judgment must be 
based on a thorough knowledge of principles and their 
general application, 

Architecture is moreover an art thoroughly conven- 
tional and constructive, and demands, in order to judge 
wisely of its works, even greater critical acumen than to 
judge of those of painting and sculpture, which are more 
imitative of nature. You will, however, meet with few 
who hesitate to hazard an opinion on architectural works, 
unprepared as they may be by previous study for form- 
ing any opinion, J believe that the judging spirit in which 
the services of the architect are sometimes remunerated, 
and the generally and not unfrequently absolute refusal 
to pay for those services, are chiefly attributable to igno- 
rance on the part of a large portion of the public of what 
those services actually are. The architect is considereda 
sort of angelic creature, living on etherial food, cheap 
and choice as the air of heaven; or else, rejoicing in a 
private fortune, is independent of the fruits of professional 
toil, and is ready to draw out pretty pictures for any one 
simply to amuse himself. The architect, I need not in- 
form any here, is not this /usus nature, but ove who, on 
the groundwork of an expensive education, has spent his 
youth in study and research, and his later years in ex- 
ploring the great monuments of civilization at home and 
abroad, and is qualified and prepared to carry into execution 
the instructious of his chent, for which he is entitled to 
a certain remuneration. If his client be a gentleman of 
education, and possessing a knowledge of architecture, 
he will not have any serious difficulty ; for every objection 
will be intelligible, and every suggestion worthy of con- 
sideration. If, on the other hand, his client be ignorant 
and conceited, there is no means of illustrating the ab- 
surdity of his whimsical notions, unless the architect 
possessed the magic power of calling into existence two 
buildings,—one as desired, and the other as it ought to 
be. Some of the irregularities with which the profession 
is charged arise, in a great measure, from a prevalent 
impression that an architect’s commission is just so much 
money lost or thrown away; and a great saving is thought 
to have been effected when his services are entirely dis- 
pensed with, and a builder employed in his place. An 
unwise proceeding is sometimes adopted of striking a 
bargain at something below the regular commission: at 
other times a greater folly is perpetrated when a man has 
just that modicum of knowledge of building matters 
sufficient to engender the notion that he may be his own 
architect. The most wilfully blind and conceited gene- 
rally find out somewhat, but seldom know or admit the 
full extent of the folly and extravagance resulting from 
these practices. 

Architects have been exceedingly remiss in not having 
determined ere this upon a scale of charges and fees, to 
place in the hands of a client when their services are 
about to be engaged. The usual commission of 5 per 
cent. on the outlay is an exceedingly vague one; for, 
while in some cases, as that of a large warehouse, involv- 
ing an expenditure of some thousands of pounds, it may 
be too high; in others, as that of shop-fronts, where a 
hundred pounds or two only is expended, it is very much 
too low; for here the same process has to be gone through 
of making drawings and large details, specifications, 
superintending the operations, and settling up the trades- 
men’s accounts, as when fifty times the cost has been 
incurred. 

I need not pursue this subject further, but shall reserve 
further observations till another opportunity, it having 
been taken up with great energy by our sister Society, the 
Northern Architectural Association. We have this even- 
ing received their report, and, at a special meeting, to be 
held shortly, shall take it into consideration. Competition 
is also a question completely within the power and com- 
petency of architects themselves, as a body, to deal with. | 
cannot believe that there are any insurmountable obstacles 
in the way of drawing up certain rules, or stating fair and 
equitable general principles, on which competitions ought 
to be conducted. Were no architect to engage in any 
competition where such principles or rules were ignored ; 
were no architect to exchange his services for less than 
the published scale of charges; and were every one who 
accepted and agreed to abide by those rules and charges, 
to form themselves into an ‘‘ Architectural Aliiance,”’ as 
suggested by our indefatigable contemporary of the north, 
already referred to, it would do much to raise the charac- 
ter of the profession and fortify its position. 

It would have been desirable to have seen the only 
chartered body we have, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, take up these questions, along with that of 
the diploma, with a determination to establish them on 
such « clear and distinct basis as to command their re- 
cognition by the whole vf the profession throughout the 
kingdom. 

Is it too late for her yet to do so? 

The periodical return of strikes, or those combinations 
amongst our building operatives to raise wages or shorten 
the hours of labour, is threatening to become a serious 
impediment in the way of building speculations. 

The masons have the strongest Union ; and soarbitrary 
have the conductors of that Union become, and so an- 
certain are contractors of how they may be situated six 
months in advance, that mason-work is increased in 
price, and in many instances partially or altogether 
abandoned. 

The question of labour and wages is a difficult one; 
and one upon which every government wisely abstains 
from legislating ; but though Jeft entirely free, it may be 
dangerous to push this liberty too far. 

The trade of the masonis too important ever to become 
obsolete : the time, I presume, will never arrive when we 
shall entirely dispense with it; but the uncertainty result- 
ing from these periodical contests is assuredly trans- 
ferring much of that employment to the bricklayer which 
would naturally fall to the mason. Brick architecture 
offers a wice field for novelty and originality in design. 
Were manufacturers able to produce at a moderate price 
moulded bricks, true, and carefully made, and of uniform 
size, stone dressings might be given up with great advan- 
tage to unity of design and improvement in construction. 
The introduction of ornamental brickwork, though of 


own country; and it is a department of our art not un- 
worthy of our more careful study. There is a novelty, 
however, in the violent contrasts resulting from the use 
of parti-coloured brickwork, as generally seen in modern 
designs, which is not always productive of the best effect, 
especially when combined with bold projections, as they 
interfere too much with the architectural lines. The same 
objection applies to the very prevalent use of stone of a 
light colour for quoins and dressings, along with one 
much darker, for the general facing. 

The Architectural Exhibition is a great boon to the 
profession, as it will afford opportunity of comparing 
before the public eye the capabilities of styles, which are 
better tested by the pencil than by the pen. It is pro- 
ceeding from words to things, from theory to practice. 
It is to be regretted, however, that there is not more 
importance attached in this Exhibition to plans and sec- 
tions, which ought to be as publicly and prominently 
set forth as elevations and perspective views, as the 
merit of a design cannot be estimated from the latter 
alone. Without plans and sections it may be an exhi- 
bition of water-colour drawings, but it is not an architec- 
tural exhibition. 

The prospects of the profession, notwithstanding many 
evils which only the united action of architects them- 
selves can remedy, are promising and satisfactory. 
Building operations are vigorously going forward on both 
sides of the Mersey, and throughout the country generally. 
In the good old town, and especially in the neighbourhood 
of the Exchange, old buildings are being replaced by edi- 
fices more fitted and adapted to the spirit and enterprise 
of the present day ; and our streets and thoroughfares are 
slowly, but steadily, undergoing the process of improve- 
ment. 

It is singular that the system of building in flats, so | 
common in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Paris, has never | 
been introduced here. It has great advantages, especially } 
in a large town where land is dear; and I am convinced 
that, were the attempt fairly made, it would succeed, not | 
only as a money speculation, but in the houses being pre- 
ferred as places of residence. Instead of honeycombing 
over a whole district with small cottage property and 
miserable narrow streets, as has been lately done in the 
once beautifal township of Everton, we should have 
buildings about four stories high, giving complete accom- 
modation to a distinct family on each floor. The rooms 
might be of considerable height, with windows close up 
to the ceiling, affording ample means for thorough venti- 
lation. A larger population on a given area would be by 
this plan better housed, and at a smaller rental than by 
any other ; while, at the same time, the external elevation 
of the buildings might possess an imposing appearence 
from size alone, very different from that perishable cha- 
racter so painfully impressed on all cottage property. 





NEW VESTRY-HALL FOR THE PARISH 
OF ST. JAMES, WESTMINSTER. 


Most persons who have had occasionally to 
traverse that western arterial thoroughfare, Pic- 
cadilly, will have observed a squat, dingy, brick 
building—in appearance that of a stable or a 
coach-house—that has stood at the north-western 
angle of the churchyard there. This was the 
vestry-room of the royal parish of St. James; 
now, however, being demolished, in order to give 
place to an extensive and handsome edifice, to 
receive the name of the St. James’s Vestry Hall. 

The old building was erected fifty years ago by 
the celebrated select vestry of that day, in order 
to relieve the church vestry across the yard of its 
occupancy by meetings for secular purposes; and 
its two rooms continued to serve without altera- 
tion (other than that of the mere setting up of a 
small ratepayers’ gallery), for the meetings under 
the new order of things, when, in 1832, the adop- 
tion by the parish of Hobhouse’s Vestry Act gave 
a parochial council of thirty-six elected mem- 
bers. The vestry, however, was not as yet execu- 





tive. The accession of twelve additional vestrymen, | 
which the Metropolis Local Management Act of | 
1855 authorized, and the multiplicity of new busi- | 
ness which the assumption by the vestry of its | 
executive character brought on, rendered the 

limited accommodation those two rooms afforded | 
totally inadequate to the vestry’s wants, and ne-_ 
cessitated the provision of additional committee- | 
rooms and offices elsewhere. The constantly | 
recurring inconveniences arising from the separa- | 
tion of offices determined the vestry, at length, on | 
the erection of a new building capacious enough | 
for the concentration under its single roof of the | 
requisite accommodation for the conducting of all | 
the various parish business with convenience and 

economy. 
The new edifice is to be of two stories, built of 

brick and Portland stone. The principal front | 
will be to Piccadilly, ranging with the houses on | 





additional 1,0007. There will be seventeen or 
eighteen rooms. The chief hall will occupy the 
first floor. This will be a handsome apartment, 
38 feet by 27 feet, with lofty ceiling, coved at 
the sides, panelled and ornamented, and perforated 
for ventilation: with a small retiring room ad- 
joining, fitted with lavatory, X&c., &c., and a rate- 
payers’ gallery. There are several secondary 
committee-rooms above, and, on the ground- 
floor, offices for—1st, vestry clerk ; 2nd, clerks in 
the vestry clerk’s department; 3rd, surveyor; 
4th, officers connected with works; 5th, receiver 
of rates; and, 6th, an office for the St. James’s 
Savings Bank. Rooms are also provided for the 
medical officer of health, with convenience for the 
| analytical examination of articles of food; and 
for the chemical examiner and gas-engineer, should 
| the vestry appoint such officer. 

It has been the aim of those who have taken 
;an active part in the bringing about the re- 
| building of these premises, whilst providing just 
| the requisite amount of accommodation for the 
| economic transaction of the parochial business, and 
keeping the expense of the erection down at a 
price justifiable, under the circumstances of its 
cost being a charge on rates, to set up an edifice 
that shall be worthy the important site it will 
occupy, and creditable to the high standing of 
the parish,—a parish that has to raise by rates, 
and dispense in its various local obligations, some 
65,000/. per annum. F. C. 








THE ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND. 

Tue fifty-first anniversary of this fund was cele- 
brated on Saturday evening last,at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, when about a hundred artists and friends of 
the Society sat down. Mr. Beresford Hope, in the 
absence of Lord Ashburton, occupied the chair. 
The Artists’ Benevolent Fund was established in 
1810, for the purpose of affording relief to the 
widows and orphans of the members of the annuity 
fund. During the last year the Society has paid 
to the widows of artists, 750/., and a sum of 
731. 15s. has been appropriated to the relief of 
orphans. Amongst those present were Mr. David 
Roberts, R.A.; Mr. Millais, R.A.; Mr. Sydney 
Smirke, R.A.; Mr. Foley, R.A.; Mr. Samuel 
Cousens, A.R.A. ; Mr. George Dodd, Mr. L. Haghe, 
Mr. F. Taylor, Mr. B. R. Green, Mr. C. J. Dimond, 
the honorary secretary (to whom much is due for 
zealous service in aid of the fund), and many 
other well-known names. The Chairman, in pro- 
posing the toast of “‘ Prosperity to the Artists’ 
Benevolent Fund,’ referred to the loss that the 
charity had sustained in the death of Sir Edward 
Swinburne, bart., who had been president of the 
Society for upwards of half a century. That most 
worthy president, he said, was born before the 
Royal Academy was founded, was a president of 
the charity when Napoleon I. was on the throne, 
and when Lord Palmerston had not been more 
than a year in office. The Society was one which 
might well adopt as its motto, “ Help yourself and 
God will help you,” and it was founded upon a 
principle of a prudential not less than of a bene- 
volent character. He appealed to those present, 
and to society at large, to support the artist as a 
man, and enable him to fulfil his vocation as an 
artist, by removing from his home those clouds 
and embarrassments which too often beset his 
door, and crippled his energies. Mr. Godwin pro- 
posed “ The health of the chairman.” ‘The chair- 
man returned thanks, and proposed the toast of 
“The Royal Academy,” which was acknowledged 
by Mr. Smirke. Mr. David Roberts, Mr. Millais, 
and Mr. Ferrey, also spoke, and a considerable sum 
was subscribed. 








MONUMENT IN HONOUR OF DANTE. 

A CONSIDERABLE change has taken place in 
the intentions of the commission fokmed to 
honour the name of Dante Allighieri, on the 
oceasion of the sixth centenary commemoration 
of his birth. It had been proposed to carry 





the south side of the street; but, the situation ‘the Loggia of Orgagna all round the Piazza 
being a corner one, and the side quite open to) della Signoria, ard to transform the locality into 
the east, the Piccadilly front is, with slight varia-/a national Pantheon; but this plan was found 
tion of detail, repeated in the flank, and will form | to involve a great destruction of property and a 
a somewhat striking object in the approach west- | great expense: it has, consequently, been given up, 
ward. The general plans are by Mr. Howell, the ‘and a new one projected, which has already Te- 
parish surveyor. The elevation is a modification | ceived the approval and support of the munici- 
of a design for the purpose, by Mr. E. Pearce, | pality. 3 : 

architect, selected from thirty-nine designs sent| It is now intended to erect a temple in honour 
in, in competition for premiums of fifteen guineas | of the poet on the very highest point of the Boboli 
for the most approved, and five guineas for the | Gardens, and the esplanade of the Fortezza di 
second. The builders are Messrs. Geo. Mans- | Belvedere has been selected for this purpose. A 
field & Son. Clerk of the works, Mr. Cleverly. | noble street is to lead up to it lined with handsome 
The building is to cost 6,000/., though pro-/ residences ; and this is to be carried through the 





comparatively recent date, is not a novelty even in our 


bably its completion will dip deeply into an! gardens of the Conventi di Santa Felicita, which 
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occupy the slope of the hill at the back of the 
church of thesame name. At present the Fortezza 
is approached by the Via Della Costa, but the pro- 
posed new street will lie behind this. The situa- 
tion is an admirable one, and the palaces here 
proposed to be erected will be most healthily and 
pleasantly situated, and cannot fail to become au 
advantageous and profitable return for the money 
expended onthem. The prospect of a great public 
improvement and increased wealth to the funds of 
the city raise great expectations that the plan will 
be carried out. The municipality will take the 
lead in this work of utility, and the Dante com- 
mission will hand over to it the profits arising 
from the sale of the national edition of the poet’s 
works. 

No spot could have been better chosen for a 
monument to Dante than the charming locality 
now selected, overlooking the Vale of Arno, the 
city, and the beautiful scenery around. Dante 
will thus at length occupy il dilettoso monte, the 
object of his early poetic aspirations, and his lofty 
temple crowning, like an acropolis, the elevated 
site, while it suggests the glory of ancient Athens, 
will speak to the admiring stranger of the reno- 
vated reputation of the Athens of Italy and of the 
fame of the immortal poet. 

H. C. Bartow, M.D. 





PARK LANE AND PICCADILLY. 

Caw nothing be done to relieve the pressure of 
carts and carriages at the south end of Park-lane? 
If widening be impossible, could not the line of 
Down-street be prolonged through Little Stan- 
hope-street and the Mews, into Curzon-street, and 
the houses set back 15 or 20 feet ? This would draw 
off a good deal of traffic both ways, and afford a 
direct line of communication through Grosvenor- 
Square, northwards. Prom Park-lane to Picca- 
dilly is now a service of danger to both carriages 
and pedestrians. “Pic A DELAI.” 





THE ANCIENT TOWERS AT WINDSOR 
CASTLE. 

S1r,—In your recent impression we are in- 
formed that the old Garter Tower, at Windsor 
Castle, “‘having now stood since the days of 
Heury I1].,—some full six hundred years,—is to 
be recased,” and that “ it will wear a new face, 
with all its familiar features,—wrinkles though 
they may be,—taken away.” And, further, that 
in reply to a question put in the Commons on the 
2nd instant, by Sir H. Willoughby, in regard to 
the restoration of the belfry, or “ Julius Cxsar’s” 
Tower, Mr. Cowper replied,—* He had impressed | 
upon the architect, who had charge of the repairs, | 
the necessity of preserving, as far as possible, the 
ancient character of the buildings; and he thought 
the matter might be safely left in that gentle- 
man’s hands.” I would suggest that the utmost 
vigilance is required in these matters, on account 
of the sacrifices that have very recently been made 
of our historic building. At Lindisfarne, an un- 
lovely attempt to imitate the celebrated “hanging 
ruins ” has Jed to the erection of a spurious hang- 
ing arch, as described in your columns. At Laner- 
cost, there has been “rough handling” of the 
famous monastic remains, as the bitter letters in 
the Times detail. At Alnwick Castle, the ancient 
Percy dining-hall, the falconer’s and armourer’s 
towers, with the Norman curtain-wall between 
them, have been all swept away as mentioned in 
your notice of this subject; and at the abbey 
church of Hexham, “the renovations and spo- 

liations” perpetrated were of s0 outrageous a 

character as to rouse with strong expression of 
indignation yourself, the Lcelesiologist, and the 

Critic, In all these cases, I presume, “ the matter 

was safely left in the architect’s hands.” 

ARCH ZOLOGIA, 
Books Received, 

The Carpenter and Joiner’s Assistant. By JamEs 
NEw axps, Borough Engineer of Liverpool. 
Illustrated by an extensive Series of Plates and 
many Hundred Engravings on Wood. Blackie 
& Son, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and London. 

AMoNGstT the recent inquiries for books, which, as 

a rule, we are forced to decline answering, are two 

from workmen asking to be directed to a “ good 

carpenter and joiner’s book.” The best reply we 
can give them is to bring again under notice Mr. 

Newland’s work named above. It was referred to 

in our pages during its progress: but it is now 

completed ; and, with the whole before us, we can 

conscientiously recommend it to all who desire a 

work of the kind. It addresses itself to many 





besides carpenters and joiners, as will be seen 
when we give an outline of its contents. The first 
part is devoted to practical geometry, teachin 

various methods of constructing the angles sal 
the rectilineal and curvilineal figures required in 
the daily practice of the draughtsman. The 
second part teaches the nature and use of the 
various kinds of drawing instruments. The third 
part is devoted to stereograpby, ne 
the projection of lines, surfaces, and solids, an 

the application of this projection to the problems 
of descriptive carpentry in groins, pendentives, 
domes, niches, angle-brackets, roofs, hip-roofs, &c. 
These three parts thus form a complete Treatise 
on Lines, a knowledge of which is an essential 
preliminary to the study of carpentry and joinery. 
The fourth part treats of the physiology, growth, 
development, and diseases of timber trees; of the 
mode of felling, squaring, and preparing timber 
for use, and of increasing its durability. It includes 


elucidates so much of the principles of the compo- 
sition and resolution of forces, and of the strength 
and strain of materials, as belongs to theoretical 
carpentry. In the fifth part are presented ex- 
amples of the construction of timber roofs, domes, 
and spires; of the framing of timber, the forma- 


to the illustration of joinery ; comprehending the 
mouldings used, the formation of joints, gluing up 
of columns, &c., framing and finishing of doors, 
windows, and skylights, and the various methods 
of hinging. The seventh part treats of stairs, 
staircases, and handrailing; and in the latter, 





which is contributed by Mr. David Mayer, of 
Cheltenham, the author develops simple methods 
of getting out the wreath by one bevel and 
squared ordinates, the advantages of which he has 
tested in a long course of practice. The eighth 
part advances the student in his knowledge of 
drawing, by instruction in the projections of sha- 
dows, in the method of making finished drawings, 
and in perspective and isometrical projection. 
The illustrations are very good and numerous, 
and extend through a very ample and excellent 
glossary, which is given at the end of the work. 
Mr. Newlands has produced a valuable book. 





Rudimentary and Practical Instructions on the 
Science of Railway Construction. With Illus- 
trations. London: Weale, 57, High Holborn, 
1861. 

Sm MacponaLp Srzpruenson was the original 
author of this useful treatise for those entering on 
the practice of railwayconstruction. The first edi- 
tion, however, having soon been exhausted, Mr. 
Weale, with the sanction of Sir M. Stephenson,— 
who, by the way, presented the treatise as a con- 
tribution to Mr. Weale’s publications of technical 
works,—had some useful additions made to it, and 
it has been re-issued, therefore, anew. The work is 
arranged in ten divisions,—as on meunsuration of 
surfaces and solids, surveying, laying out a line of 
railway, tunnelling, stations, &c., and the whole is 
illustrated by upwards of 150 engravings. 





Wiseellanea. 


Tae PorvLation or Istincton.—The increase 
of population in Islington has been enormous. By 
the census of 1851 it stood at 95,154: by that of 
1861 it is seen to be 156,000, showing an increase 
in ten years of 60,846 persons, This is not entirely 
owing to the new buildings which have been erected 
there, great as the number of them is: the deca- 
dence of some of the streets must also be taken 
into account, many houses in which, formerly 
occupied by one family in each, now contain 
several, 

Fatt oF a New Rartway Sration Roor ar 
BLACKBURN.—On Saturday, the 4th, just after a 
passenger train had left the Blackburn station, 
the girders forming the roof: of the new station, 
bumbering fifty to sixty, extending a length of 
about 100 yards, and having a span of about 
100 feet, were blown down ond fell with a 
crash on the line, causing the greatest consterna- 
tion to all in the vicinity of the station, but furtu- 
nately inflicting no personal injury. The accident 
(it is said) will be a great loss to the contractors, 
Messrs. Whitehead & Holland, of Nelson, near 
Burnley, as there is not only a great amount of 
labour lost by the girders, which had all been 
placed in position, having fallen; but their falling 
has so broxen them that the greatcr part are 
rendered useless. 





a description of the nature, properties, and uses of | 
the various timber trees which in this country 
are employed by the carpenter and joiner ; and it | 
improved fire-escape has been recently patented by 
_Mr.Henry Marriott, superintendent of the Preston 
| Fire Brigade, and has already been supplied, it 
"appears, to several towns in Lancashire and York- 
shire. We obtain the following particulars as to 
it from the Burnley Advertiser :—It consists of 
tion of joints, straps, truss girders, floors, parti-— 
tions, timber houses, bridges, centres, and field, | 
park, and dock gates. The sixth part is devoted 


A Drarnace SysteM.—We hear of a new 
system of drainage patented by Mr. ia, a 
which has for its object the abolition of plumbers’ 
work, cisterns, closet appurtenances, pans, traps, 
&c. It is said to be self-acting, and not liable to 
get out of order. An apparatus (intended to be 
applied to about 40 houses at West Ham) was 
tested at the Poplar Iron Works on the 24th ult. 

New SreaM REGENERATING APPARATUS.—Mr, 
J. F. Datichy, of Cannon-row, Westminster, has 
invented an apparatus to restore the waste steam, 
after it has been once used in the cylinder of the 
steam-engine, to its normal pressure, by regenera- 
tion ; such exhaust steam being from time to time 
recouducted to the generator to be again em- 
ployed. The inventor anticipates that the appa- 
ratus may work for ten or more years without re- 
quiring repair, and that the saving of fuel will 
amount to 50 per cent. in high-pressure, and 32 
per cent. in low-pressure engines. The improved 
apparatus, it is said, can be applied to all existing 
engines without even stopping them. 

IRE EscarE AND HOSE-REEL COMBINED.—An 





two ladders, one overlying the other, the base of 
the under one being fixed in a frame which runs 
upon spring wheels, in which frame is a wince, by 
means of which the overlying ladder can be slided 
_ upward on the telescopic principle. Before hoisting, 
| a strong canvas bag, open at both ends, and of suffi- 
‘cient length, has one end fastened, open mouthed, 
| to the top of the ladder, so arranged that when 
‘the ladder is put up to a window or roof any 
| person may get into the sack, head or feet fore- 

most, and slide down into the arms of two men 


| who hold the bottom of the bag in the street 
| below ; and this so easily, that twenty persons may 


be let out of the top room of a five story building 
and landed safely in the adjoining street, without 
scar, or even danger, in five minutes. 

Gas Pirrs.—A Guernsey correspondent, under 
the name of “ Research,” asks whether earthen- 
ware pipes, as gas mains, would expand and con- 
tract as iron ones do. Certainly not. He also 
asks whether such pipes have not been used in 
London. Not that we are aware of, although 
there cannot be a doubt that such pipes would be 
preferable to iron ones, not only in this respect, 
but also in respect to non-corrosion. The expan- 
sibility and contractibility of the iron gas mains 
in the first place destroys the integrity of the 
junctions, which allows the gas to escape; and by 
reaction with the materials of the subsoil in 
London, agencies more corrosive than the gas 
itself are liberated; and not only the exterior of 
the gas pipes, but that of the water pipes, is 
thereby rapidly corroded, while an abominable 
stench is produced, which Mr. Spencer, the chemist, 
has traced down the sewers to the black mud of 
the Thames, which, he says, is what gives forth so 
intolerable a nuisance in the summer. LEarthen- 
ware pipes, so far as regards these objectionable 
results, would certainly obviate them; but iron 
pipes are themselves jointed in some towns ona 
different principle, which secures them, it is said, 
against gas leakage. 

Rattway Matrers.—The new station for the 
South-Western and Bristol and Exeter Railway 
Company at Yeovil is nearly complete. The 
station, which is in the Gothic style, was built up 
to March last by Mr. Taylor, and is now being 
completed by Mr. Bull, of Southampton, under 
the direction of Mr. Birth; and the roofs, which 
are of a modern design, have been built by Mr. 
M. T. Shaw, C.E., of London, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. T. French, assisted by one of Mr. 
Shaw’s draughtemen, Mr. Neal, under whose 
direction the whole of the ironwork has been 
fitted and fixed. The large room is 77 feet in 
breadth, and the other 58 feet 3 inches; they are 
supported by cast-iron pillars. Longitudinal sky- 
lights have been introduced on each of these roots, 
containing altogether about 15,000 superficial feet 
of glass. In the recent sitting of the Chamber 
of Deputies at Turin, the Minister of Public 
Works gave a satisfactory account of the state of 
the operations for cutting the tunnel through 
Mont Cenis, He stated that the machines em- 
ployed on the Italian side of the mountain cut out 
in 24 hours rather more than 8 feet of rock in a 
width of nearly 10 feet. The machines to be em- 
ployed on the Savoy side are soon also to com- 
mence. It will yet be possible, he said, to cut 
through nearly 10 feet per day on each side. 
Hopes are entertained that the tunnel may be 








completed in six years, 
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ACCIDENT WITH BrickworK.—As a number 
of workmen were engaged in finishing the erec- 
tion of three large furnaces intended for anneal- 
ing glass, at the London and Manchester Plate- 
glass Works, in Sutton ; and just as they removed 
the props used for supporting the arches; the 
brickwork gave way, and the whole of the build- 
ing fell forward, completely burying the work- 
men, eight of whom were seriously injured. 

RaGeep Scnoor Statistics. —It was stated 
at the recent annual Ragged School Union meet- 
ing, that there were now 176 school buildings; 
207 Sunday schools; number of scholars during 
the year, 25,264; day-schools, 151; children, 
17,230; evening-schools, 215, and 9,841 boys. 
Attendance in boys’ industrial school, 462; girls’ 
classes, 2,714; refuge inmates, 698; attendance 
at religious services, 4,340, Number of volun- 
tary teachers, 2,972. 

Sanitarium: Crrton.— We learn from the 
Army and Navy Gazette that Government has 
decided on building a large sanitarium and hospital 
for the soldiers ou the healthy plains of Newe- 
ralia, in the centre of Ceylon, at a height of about 
8,000 feet above the level of the sea; double that 
at which the military station at Newcastle, in St. 
Catherine’s mountains in Jamaica, is situate. 
Captain De Butts, of the Royal Engineers, has 
been ordered from Kandy to put the design in 
execution. 

TENDERS FOR Pipr, Baiu.—A meeting of the 
local Sewers Committee was recently held to 
receive tenders for the supply of glazed stoneware 
sewage-pipes for twelve months. The engineer 
reported that Messrs. Davidson & West, who had 
formerly supplied the pipes, had failed. There 
were seven tenders. The Patent Bituminized Gas 
and Water-Pipe Company sent a specimen of their 
paper pipes, and stated that their manufacture 
was more expensive than earthenware, but as 
durable as iron at one-half the cost. Their prices 
were—2-inch pipes, 1ld. per yard; 3-inch, 1s. 4d. ; 
4-inch, 1s. 1ld.; 5-inch, 2s. 9d.; 6-inch, 3s. 6d.; 
7-inch, 4s. 3d.; 8-inch, 5s.; 9-inch, 5s. 10d.; 
10-inch, 6s.10d.; 12-inch, 8s. 6d. The committee 
considered that the earthenware pipes, at one-half 
the cost, would suit the purpose as well as the 
paper pipes. The following were the tenders for 
earthenware pipes :—Bourne Valley Pottery Com- 
pany: 3-inch, 4}d. per foot; 4-inch, 5d.; 6-inch, 
7d.; 8-inch, 1s. ; 9-inch, 1s. 1d.; 10-inch, 1s. 6d. ; | 
12-inch, 1s. 10d. ; 15-inch, 3s.; 18-inch, 4s. The | 
North Devon Pottery Company: 12-inch, 1s, 3d.; | 
9-inch, 9d. ; 6-inch, 6d. H. Doulton &Co., Lambeth, 
per W. Davey, Bath: 12-inch, 1s. 2d. ; 9-inch, 84d. ; 


JapraN.—In England we make paper of twine. 
In Japan they make twine of paper. 


THe Incomr or A Penny Ferry.—At the 
monthly meeting of the Birkenhead commis- 
sioners, recently held, it was stated that the 
income derived from Woodside Ferry—a penn 
ferry—during the month of April, was 2,606/.0s. 5d. 
against 2,502/. 4s. 1d. in the corresponding month 
of 1860. The income for the year ending on the 
24th of April last was 30,279/. 15s. 9d. against 
30,262/. 2s. Gd., for the same period of the pre- 
ceding year. 

Crystat Patace.—The Great Flower Show of 
the season will be held on this day (Saturday), the 
18th instant. The entries of the choicest descrip- 
tion of plants, which require longer time than 
ordinary to place in position, are so much more 
numerous than usual, that it has been found ne- 
cessary to notify to the exhibitors that the doors 


flowers at the early hour of three in the morning. 
To the public the palace will be opened at twelve 
o’clock as usual. Military and other bands will be 
in attendance up to seven o’clock in the evening, 
and there is no doubt that the display of company 
in the great transept and naves of the palace will 
rival, if not out-do, the most brilliant of the 
flowers. 
Tue Drinkine-Fountain MovemMent.—We 
learn from the local paper that, at a recent meet- 
ing of the Town Council of Wolverhampton, per- 
| mission was granted to Mr. C. B. Mander to erect 
'a drinking fountain at the corner of the Market- 
hall, opposite the Townhall. This new fountain 
has been erected. The basin is of polished white 
Sicilian marble. On either side are columns of 
polished serpentine marble, with floriated capitals, 
supporting a rustic arch, which is terminated with 
a label moulding, springing from carved bosses. 
The key-stone is a carved head of Neptune, with 
a wreath of water-lilies. The water, running in a 
continuous stream from a water-lily and leaves, in 
the centre of a covered recess, terminated with a 
shell, flows through a basin into a dog-trough 
below. The drinking-cups, which are of goblet 
shape, are of thin enamelled iron, of French manu- 
facture. The whole of the work, with the excep- 


stone. The structure is 10 feet high. It has been 
executed by Mr. Horsman. It is a handsome gift 


Mander, its liberal donor. 








6-inch, 43d. Alfred Tuckett & Co., Shirehamp- 
ton: 12-inch, 11}d.; 9-inch, 6}d.; 6-inch, 44d. | 
Gibbs & Canning, Tamworth : 12-inch, 1s. ; 9-inch, | 
6$d.; 6-inch, 4$d. James May & Son, Bath: | 
12-inch, 1s. 1d.; 9-inch, 7}d.; 6-inch, 54d. The | 
net prices were quoted in each case. The engineer | 
was directed to lay the tenders before the City | 
Act Committee at their next meeting. 

THe Prorosep New Cuvurcn In Mary Lx- 
BONE.—Sir: Seeing an account in your journal of | 
last week, respecting a proposed new church in 
Christchurch district, it forcibly struck me—why 
not remove one of the City churches about to be 
taken down ?—say, for instance, such a fine com- | 
modious church as the interior and exterior of | 
All-hallows, Lombard-street, City. Here you have 
a place of worship fitted up in every way (except 
the re-arranging of the seats) for the comfort of | 
the worshipper—namely, a church in which all 
may see and hear—which, sir, you know well | 
is not the case in every church built after the 
model of the Middle Ages. For in All-hallows, 
Lombard-street, as in many of these churches, 
there is nothing to prevent your seeing the 
preacher. I know, sir, full well how these churches 
are everywhere spoken against and witness that 
we have departed from the spirit of the Reforma- 
tion, and are called old-fashioned, and—as I was 
told the other day by a clergyman—are not good 
enough for the nineteenth century ; and you, sir, 
may be no friend to them. But all I ask is, let 
any of your most prejudiced readers visit many of 
them Sunday after Sunday, and then go to All 
Saints’, Margaret-street, and St. Matthew’s, City- 
road. They will at once see how very far superior 
Wren’s City churches (supposing the pews were 
sequmeagelh ere for Protestant worship, and the 
extra amount of comfort in them, to those cold, 
cheerless, and dark gloomy structures, as the one 
in the City-road. If the rector and churchwardens 
of Christchurch were to act upon this suggestion, 
they would have a much finer church for half the 
sum they have in hand or propose to spend; and 
out of the sum stated might be left a large balance 
for the parsonage-house. 

AN ARCHITECTURAL STUDENT. 





fountain, the gift of Miss Elizabeth Landon: it | 


A Rvusper at Wuist.—India-rnbber has been 
put to a new and curious use in making cards, 
which cannot be defaced easily, and are almost 
indestructible. 

CONVERSAZIONE IN IRONMONGERS’ Hatt.— 
We hear loud complaints of the mode in which 
the invitations were issued, and of the little real 
use which has been made of the collection of works 
of art which was gathered together. 


Tue SrRikgk AMONG THE BRICKMAKERS AT 
FaversHaM.—This strike has ended,the majority 
of the men having returned to their work, while 
one or two have absconded, and the principal ring- 
leader has been discharged. This man, together 
with his wife and family, occupied a “stool,” and 
their earnings for the two weeks immediately pre- 
ceding the strike were respectively 10/. and 101. 4s.! 
the family making, in the first week alluded to, 
50,000, and in the second, 51,000 bricks.— South 


of the palace will be open for the reception of | Eastern Gazette. 


Wiypows In Cuvrcn Roor.—With reference 
to the mode of lighting adopted in the Holy 
Trinity Church, Knightsbridge, described by us, 
Mr. P. Wilson, of Edinburgh, says,—“ As far 
back as 1856 I erected a large church, seated for 
1,600 in this city, in which I introduced the same 
mode of lighting ; and, so far as I was aware at the 
time, the mode was entirely my own invention. 
Since then I have adopted the same mode of light- 
ing in another church here. Both churches are 
situate similarly to the one at Knightsbridge, 
having houses on each side.” 

Tue New Hovses or ParwiamMent.—A report 
| has been issued by the Royal Commission appointed 
in 1841 to inquire whether advantage might not 
| be taken of the rebuilding of the Palace of West- 
| minster for promoting and encouraging the fine 
| arts. With regard to paintings, the commission- 
| ers have found that, under the existing conditions 
| of lighting, oil pictures prove altogether unfit for 
ithe purpose; and they have therefore restricted 
ithe works now in progress to fresco or to the 
| water-glass process practised in Germany. With 
|regard to statues, a committee, consisting of the 
| Prince Consort and Lords Stanhope and Llanover, 
| have recommended, in addition to Gibson’s marble 
| statue of her Majesty, already completed for the 





tion of the basin, is executed in magnesian lime- | Prince’s Chamber, a series of thirty-seven, com- 


| prising Edward the Confessor, Harold, and then 
from William the Conqueror downwards; twenty 


to the town, and bears the name of Mr. C. B.| on the landing-places to be of metal, the other 
A new bronze | seventeen of white marble; and they recommend 
drinking fountain, given by the Bath Band of | that Mr. W. Theed be invited to undertake two 
Hope, has been erected on the pavement at the/of the latter (William IV. and George IV.), and 
east side of Walcot Church, Bath. It is in the| Mr. T. Thornycroft other two (Charles I. and 
shape of a vase. In Walcot-street there is now a | 


| James I.), at 8002. each. Accordingly the report 
proposes that the vote this year be 3,200/., instead 


was designed by Mr. C. E. Davis, and comprises | of the usual 4,000/., for the balances of former 


also a large trough for cattle. 


grants in hand for payment of works in painting 


| 
} 


Gas.—The Swansea Gas Company have, at the | are in advance of those works. 


instance of the Local Board of Health, fixed their 
maximum price of gas at 4s. per 1,000 feet. 
The Macclesfield Corporation and Gias Company 

have agreed upon terms for the purchase, by the | 
former, of the local gas-works. It is stated that the 
arrangement is to pay 50,000/. in bonds at 4} per 
cent., not to be redeemable for five years, and the 
Gas Company’s expenses of their present bill to be 
paid for, and the whole concern to be handed 
over to the Corporation on the Ist of July next. 
The question of cheap gas having been mooted 
in the City Council of Edinburgh, the Lord Pro- 
vost incidentally stated that he had looked into 
the Acts of Parliament incorporating the gas 
companies, and he had ascertained that although 
there had been a report circulated to the effect 
that the Town Council had a right to inspect the 
books of the gas company, there was no founda- 
tion for the statement, although there was a pro- 
vision, that while there was only one gas company 
in existence, the dividend should not exceed ten 
per cent.; but as the Council had no statutory 
right to inspect the books of the gas company, or 
to control the dividend, such right had never 
been exercised.——The revivified gas movement 
has reached Montrose.——The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company have their cars lighted with gas. 
This gas, the Pittsburgh Chronicle says, is sup- 
plied at Altoona, where the Company make it, the 
coal being quite convenient for that purpose. The 
gas is received from the works; pumped into 
receivers under very high pressure ; and, by means 
of pipes, is conducted from the stationary re- 
ceivers to the cars, and there enters a receiver on 
each car, 7 feet 6 inches high, 14 inches in diame- 
ter, and which, with a pressure of 500 to 600 lbs., 
contains sufficient to supply two 6-feet and one 
3-feet burners from sixteen to eighteen hours, or 
one round trip. The use of the gas, it is said, 
proves satisfactory to the passengers. 











Dritire O1-Weris.—A dreadful account of 
an accident from gas taking fire at an “ oil-mill,” 
as it is called, in Pennsylvania, is given in the 
Buffalo Courier, which says :— During the drilling 
of an oil mill at Tidione, recently, a sudden rush 
of oil, at the rate of seventy barrels an hour, took 
place, the stream ascending 41 feet above the 
surface of the ground. Above this mass of oil the 
gas or benzine rose in a cloud, for 50 or 60 feet. 
All the fires in the neighbourhood were imme- 
diately extinguished, excepting one 400 yards’ 
distance. The fire from this ignited the floating 
gas, and in a moment the whole air was in roaring 
flames. As soon as the gas took fire the head of 
the jet of oil was in a furious blaze, and falling 
like water from a fountain over a space 100 feet 
in diameter, each drop of oil came down a blazing 
globe of boiling oil. Instantly the ground was in 
a flame, constantly increased and augmented by 
the falling oil. At once a scene of indescribable 
horror took place. Scores were thrown flat, and for 
a distance of 20 feet; and numbers, horribly 
burnt, rushed blazing from the spot, shrieking in 
anguish. Just within the circle of the flames 
could be seen four bodies boiling in the seething 
oil. It is supposed that a number of others have 
been burned to a powder, close by the mouth of 
the well. Some thirty-four were seriously injured, 
besides others slightly. At the time of the explo- 
sion, everything in the neighbourhood—sixty or 
seventy rods—took fire, and shanties, derricks, 
engine-houses, and dwellings were at once in- 
volved in flames. On Friday morning the oil was 
still rushing up, on fire, with the same regularity 
and speed ; throwing, it was calculated, at least 
100 barrels an hour; covering an immense space 
with flaming oil,—a loss to the proprietors of the 
well of from 20,000 to 25,000 dollars daily. No 
human power can extinguish the flames, and the 
oil must burn until the well is exhausted, 
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IxstrrvuTion or Civi, Ene@tnrers.—On May 
7th, the discussion upon the paper by Mr. G. P. 
Bidder, jun., B.A., on “The National Defences,” 
occupied the whole of the evening. It was an- 
nounced that the discussion would be resumed at 
the next meeting, Tuesday, May 14th, and that it 
would be proposed to adjourn until Tuesday, May 
28th, in order to avoid holding a meeting on Whit 
Tuesday. The President’s Annual Conversazione 
will be held on Tuesday evening, the 4th of June. 

Roman Remains at Yorx.—A few weeks ago 
it was announced that a portion of the walls of 
ancient Eboracum had been discovered, running 
parallel with the city walls, close to the east side 
of Monk Bar. This discovery, says the Gateshead 
Observer, induced the sons of William Gray, esq., 
who occupies ground on the west side of the Bar, 
to commence an exploration on their premises ; 
and the result is, that several more Roman walls 
have been exposed to view, some; running later- 
ally, and others longitrdinally, to the city walls. 
Mr. Gray is continuing the excavations; and, as 

the spot is supposed to have been the site of one 
of the gates of Roman York, farther discoveries 
will probably reward his researches. 

NorRTHAMPTON PoLice STATION AND PUBLIC 
Orricrs: ComprtiTion.—The Town Council se- 
lected for the premium (50/.) a design signed 
“Per hoc Signum,” found to be by Messrs. Ward, 
of the Potteries, with the proviso that the archi- 
tects “ be willing, without extra charge, to furnish 
the committee with a satisfactory detailed speci- 
fication, so as to enable them to ascertain the cost, 
and provided also that the cost be found not to 
exceed the amount stated (7,050/.).” Further, 
“that the plans of all the candidates, except those 
signed ‘ Per hoc Signum,’ ‘ Felix,’ ‘ Salopia,’ and 
‘ Troy,’ be returned to the respective competitors.” 
We take for granted the architects are to carry 
out their design, or they will gain a loss. 

Tue Roman City or Uricontum.—The ex- 
cavations at Wroxeter, which have been suspended 
during the winter, are about to be resumed with 
increased activity. Mr. Botfield, M.P., who has 
so liberally contributed to the excavation fund 
during the last three years, offers a third subscrip- 
tion of fifty guineas, conditionally that fifty other 
subscriptions, of not less than a guinea each, can 
be obtained. A considerable amount has already 
been promised toward making up this complement ; 
but as with the present intentions of the Com- 
mittee it will be quite inadequate to meet the 
expenses of their operations during the season, it 
is hoped that a much larger sum will be con- 
tributed. Subscriptions are received by Dr. Henry 
Johnson, of Shrewsbury, the Hon. Secretary to 
the Committee. 

INDIA-RUBBER AND GUTTA-PERCHA CABLES 
For TELEGRAPHIC WrREs.—It appears that seven 
manufacturers furnished Professor Wheatstone 
with a sample of their coated cables; and, 
having carefully tested each separately, the 
Professor, according to the Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine, records as follows :—‘“ 1st. That india- 
rubber surpasses all other materials in the 
smallness of the amount of its inductive 
discharge and the perfectness of its insula- 
tion. 2nd. A coating of india-rubber is fully 
equal to a gutta-percha coating of double its 
thickness.” He further says :—‘ Messrs. Silver’s | 
india-rubber maintains an insulation almost per- 
fect up to 92 deg. Fahr., whilst gutta-percha is 
very considerably affected. Silver’s india-rubber 
retains its high insulation with little or no change, 
and preserves nearly the same amount of dis- 
charge from 32 deg. to 165 deg. Fahr.” 

ACCIDENTAL INVENTIONS: GuUN-sHoT.—In an 





article on Accidental Inventions in Maemillan’s 
Magazine, we find the following :—*A Bristol | 
plumber,—his name was Watts,—retires to his | 
bed one night as usual, and has a most extraor- 
dinary dream. He is—so his fancy paints him 
to himself—crawling about upon a church roof, 
about to solder up a defect in it; when, by one 
of those unaccountable incidents which we take 
very quietly when they come to us in dreams, 


Kew Garpsns.—The National Botanic Gar- 
dens, containing the Palm-House, the Museums, 
the Aquarium, &c.,and the Royal Palace pleasure 
grounds, flower gardens, and new Arboretum, are 
now open for the season, every week-day, from 
one o’clock till dusk, free. 

Tue GatiERy oF ItivsTRaTion, REGENT- 
STREET.—The new illustrations from real life, by 
Mr. and Mrs. German Reed and Mr. John Parry, 
namely, “Our Card Basket,” and “The Two 
Rival Composers,” are highly entertaining. The 
life illustrations, too, are themselves produced in 
two very good scenes. Any thing given by these 
excellent artistes cannot but be good; it is seldom, 
however, that so a series of subjects can be 
got hold of wherewith to exhibit their peculiar 
talents. Mr. John Parry’s new song, “ Pater- 
familias,” with pantomimical sketch and pictorial 
illustrations, is inimitable. 





TENDERS 


For premises at Southwark, for Messrs. Parkes. Mr. E. 





I’Anson, architect. Quantities by Mr. D. Campbell :— 
ABDDG 20065056 ceeaes sosscecees B9,675 0 0 
GAMMOR ..cosecscecccosecsee 2590 0 O 
Notley........ Mecanécdesicaess SO 28 
Axford ..... ae eeeeeresesseee - 2,544 0 0 
Downs ........ severe coccsess 2,380 0 0 
Rider (accepted) ........0+ +06 2,380 0 0 





For new Girls’ School for the parish of Kensington. 
Mr. G. M. Hills, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


Terri TIL iTT it. osveece @1,767 @ © 
I’Anson ........ Secedousis oon 19706 0 8 
Nicholson ...... TCT TTT TTT TT » 176 0 0 
Ws PI cacsdabe shsveness “sate See oe © 
Patman & Fotheringham ..... - 1,645 0 0 





For erecting new house next the Star and Garter, Ken- 
sington, for Mr. J. C. Compton. Messrs. Hovenden & 
Heath, architects. Quantities supplied :— 


CEE cove cccneccdacvece occee 1,254 0 0 
EAERD co cnvcccccscbenssssonsens 0 0 
Holland ....... 0 0 
W. Bird ...... ‘ a) 
Axford & Co. . 0 0 








For a new public house, Enfield Highway, for Mr. M. 
Crede. Mr. Gosling, architect. Quantities not supplied :— 
ovcsee +. 1,048 0 0 
978 0 0 
871 10 0 
755 0 0 
725 0 0 
700 8 0 
630 0 0 








For alterations and additions at Camberwell House, 
Peckham. Messrs. Tress & Chambers, architects :— 


Laslett .....ss00 Ocevcceces oeee+ 2930 0 0 
Harding .ccccccscccscsecisccce O80 © @ 
DORCOR 20. crccdcccescccsicos oon 720 @ 0 
Read & Holywell ..........e00+ 691 10 0 
FPOWISE s.ssecsscece rer re ry er - 688 0 0 





For road-making and gullies, Felixstowe Estate, Coast 
of Suffolk, for the Conservative Land Society. Mr. James 
Wylson, surveyor :— 





Bloomfield ....... ecccccseccece 875 0 O 
CRAPO cicscacccscoscscsccetsss 880 © © 
Saunders ...sssccseceees eoecee - 821 0 0 
800 0 @ 

782 17 0 

» 666 6 6 

Newbery & Barnes........... owe 577 0 0 
Hassall & Selwood......+eseee+s 542 17 0 
POUT TE BIG ii iéns cvccesccives 473 0 0 
Woes socisscsiss Ccdeccscccess 400 14 © 





For two new chapels at Oscott College. Mr. E. Welby 
Pugin, architect. Quantities suppiied by Mr. 8. Marples: 


BrigGs® ..2icecs sesccce eccccceee 735 0 0 
Branson & Gwyther............ 587 0 0 
Hevingham ........... eeeocdes - $53 5 @ 





a the British Schools, Ashford. Tenders sent in 


arch : 
capes ote coasaneue eccccceccGl,230 0 0 
Steddy, Joy, & Steddy ........ 1,150 0 @ 
Having ex ed the architect’s estimate, they were 
offered again, on the Ist of May, when the following were 
sent in :— 
Peters..... pcebecsessecece esse hiag ©. 0 
Dryland & Miles ..... snaesns oe 1,896 8 © 
TOPE veccaiiccdcoscsasccsse 1,118 6 6 
CHAMbETS occ. .ccecscesesececs 1,099 0 0 
Fowler ..... eccrccocccoccoecs 1,058 0 0 





Battle, Sussex, Mr, Carpenter, architect, Hastings :— 
FOWL ia ccci cscs - £825 0 0 





down goes the ladle of boiling metal into a pool 
in the street below. ‘Try again,’ says old 
Honesty; and he descends to get his ladle and 
his lead. The former is there, sure enough, but 
the latter is represented by a myriad of tiny, 
perfect spheres. With real material lead, and 
his eyes wide open, he goes through, next morn- 
ing, the exact process he has noticed in his dream, 
and—inaugurates the manufacture of lead shot ! 
The story goes on to tell us that ‘the patent he 
had for his invention he sold for 10,000/.” and 
that with this 10,000/. he built for the embellish- 
ment of his native city a crescent of houses, 
which the citizens were unpolite enough to 
christen ‘ Watts’s Folly.’” 


SRN oes cvietns sebnceextsee 
Jones & Bridgeland (accepted) .. 577 4 0 





For laying out and drainage of ground, Battle 
Cemetery. Mr. Carpenter, architect, Hastings :— 














Bridgeland ...... ceccsescccccce ONS 8 6 
Adds ...... ‘ F 0 6 
Howell ........ ° e 06 
King & Son ° 0 0 
Sharon (accepted) ............4. 00 

For buil house, No. 14, Oxford Market. Messrs. 

Bull, arch - Quantities supplied :— 

DANSON se cseccceeesssescsevess, £844 0 0 
Tabb .. ° e 
Ebbs & Sons 0 © 
Patman & Fotheringham...... 0 








For new mansion, Woodcote, near Warwick Mr, John 
Gibson, architect :— 

Messrs. Laurence.........+.+. 22,820 

— Wb ied srccacoers 22,700 


ceccoececooe 
ccoscoeoceocooe 








For new warehouse for Messrs. Waterlow & Sons, 
London Wall. Messrs. Hunt & Stephenson, architects :— 





@esooococecece 3 
ceecoocoocecececo 





For alterations to house adjoining the Catholic Church, 
0 li Monmouthshire. Mr. J. 8S. Slatter, archi- 


FORUM 60 chdcsccecctccccceessssMelg, © @ 

° 175 0 @ 
illiams wbeedes e- 1889 0 @ 
BmagtOm .ccasiciccosecccscsces 188 0 0 








For repairs to Marlborough Villa, Chase Side, Winch- 
more-hill, for Mr. G. J, R. Gwynne. Mr. J. Tanner, archi- 





Jones..... 0 0 

RM sisvccds 00 
Patman 60 
Guyatt ...... 00 





For cottages, Redhill. Mr. Baxendell, architect :— 





MANOR oto is Sisideven ences o +0-e 2,194 0 @ 
0 

1) 

0 

1,512 4 @ 

eeboe 1,497 13 4 

CN seiscécccccsccessades 1,178 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

W. 8.—T. 8.—U, & Co.—J. 8. S—R. RJ. 8.—G. C.—W. D. M.— 
Dr. 8.—F. W. P.—A. H. B.—Dr. B, (Thanks.)—T. D.—@. M.—J. W.— 
KE. C-X. ¥.Z—Y, N. H—F, 0. B—F. M.—W. W.—A. B.—Mr. W.— 
@.T. D.—W. R. {in type.) 

a> NOTICE.—Ali Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, &§c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and nor to the “ Publisher.” 


Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week’s issue, later than FIVE o'clock, p.m., 
on Thursday. 

Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EAST HILL, Wandsworth.—Four Acres of valuable Freehold Build- 
ing Land, withiu a few minutes’ walk of the Wandsworth or Clap- 
ham-common ( Palace) railway stations, 


ESSRS. GLASIER & SON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at GARRAWAY’S, on TUESDAY, MAY 28th, 
at TWELVE for ONE, in one lot, a valuable FREEHOLD ESTATE, 
pleasantly situate in an elevated and healthy position, commanding 
extensive views at East-hill, suitable for any public or — institu- 
tion, villa residences, &c. The soil is a fine gravel. land-tax is 
a pig of Ay purchase money may — sp Finan 
_ v partic’ with plans, of Messrs. 
WiLbE, REES, HUMPHRY. & WILDE, Solicitors, 21, College-hill, 
Contes ; at Garraway’s; and of the Auctioneers, 4), a 
cross, 8.W. 





CHARING-CROSS RAILWAY.—FOURTH CLEARANCE SALE.— 
BUILDING MATERIALS. 


R. MARSH, in conjunction with Messrs. 
WILLIS & HARROW, is instructed by the Directors to SELL, 
AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on MONDAY, JUNE 3rd, 1861, at 
ONE o'clock ‘punctually, the BUILDIN TERIALS of 
TWENTY-FIVE HOUSES situate in Waterloo-road, John-street* 
William-street, and Cornwall-road, comprising sound stock brickwork, 
tiles, slates, timber in roofs, floors, sashes, and frames, doors, lead in 
Pages fixtures and fittings.—May be viewed the Saturday 
Sale, and had of Mr. RSH, Charlotte-row, - 
house ; of Messrs. WILLIS & HARROW, West Molesey, Kingston, 
Surrey, and Alton Hants ; and of Mr. EDWARD RYDE, Surveyor to 
the Company, at his Offices in the South-Eastern Railway Terminus‘ 





STOCK OF A BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR. 


HALL & SON will SELL by AUCTION, 

e on WEDNESDAY, MAY 29, 1861, at TWELVE o'clock, on 

ihe PREMISES, Regent-street, Westininster, the ENTIRE STOCK of 

a TIMBER MERC , BUILDER, and CONTRACTOR, com- 

prising about— 

5,000 Yellow Deals, nearly all new. 
500 Pine Planks and Deals, 


5,000 Feet of Panel 
» Poles and Boards, Builders’ Implements, Blocks and 
Falls, Ropes, Chains, Grindstones, Tracks, Barrows, 20 Stacks of 
and a large accumulation of various Useful Materials 
and ‘ to menti oved from large 
tracts, Charing Cross Railway, and other 
May be viewed the day and ofsale, Catalogues 
had on the Premises; of the Bu and Contractor, Parliament- 
street ; and of the Auctioneers, Kennington 











8. 
N.B,—The Sale will comprise nearly 400 Lots, and will take place 
Sh GRE Ogle poouiodly on asesans those " 
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R. WILLIAM ELLISON, 


RCHITECT and CONSULTING SURVEYOR, 
13, rENCHUNCH. BUILDINGS, FENCHURCH-STREET, E.C. 
(formert 7 of Stainsby-road) continues to advise BUILDERS 
On BREACHES of CONTRACT, DISPUTED ACCOUNTS, &c. 


[0 JNVENTORS. — THE GENERAL 


TENT COMPANY (LIMITED), 71, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 
undertakes to obtain PATENTS for INVENTIONS and REGISTRA- 
TIONS for DESIGNS at most moderate charges. Unusual facili es 
afforded to Inventors. Printed information gratia on application to 
ROBERT M. LATHAM, Secretary. 


HE ARTS AGENCY OFFICE, No. 2, 


GREAT JAMES STRERT, Bedford-row, London, WC. —Archi- 
tects, Surveyors, Engineers, Builders, Lith &e. 
with, and Engagements secured for, Draughtsmen : and Clerks of 
Works. Drawing, Colouring, and Surveying by os Artists. A 
btained by sending a stamped 


oO 
J. 00) , Agent. 


RIGHTON.— To BUILDERS.—A 


PARTNER WANTED, in an old-established firm, in the 
building business. One of of the partners wishing to retire is the cause 
of this vacancy, which forms an opportunity seldom to be met with. 
Capital required, about acai particulars, apply to A. B. 
Builder, Post-office, Brighto: 


RCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
ARTNERSHIP WANTED.—A 


ENTLEMAN, es 91, a member of the Institute, and some 
years i. practice in London, is desirous of obtaining a PARTNER- 
SHIP, of not less than 3007, per annum, by purchase or otherwise, in a 
well-established business in London, or some large town. London, or 
atown within an easy distance by railway preferred, so that the 
advertiser might retain his London in strict 
confidence will be given and required. Principals only treated with. 
Address, C. Office of “ The Builder.” 


ARTNER WANTED in the BUILDING 


TRADE.—The Advertiser, a BRICKLAYER and SLATER, is | 
desirous of meeting with a practical JOINER, worth about 5002. to 
extend an established business.—Address, W. T. Mr. GAIRDNER, 
Auctioneer, Tottenham -court-road. 


HITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
AR T} N E RS HIP.—tThe Advertiser, 


P ble experience, and well qualified for super- 
intending the pectioal ment of the profession, would be happy 
to meet with an ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR of Established Practice 
in London, desirous of a a PARTNERSHIP. The most satis- 
factory references will be given and required. Communications 
considered strictly private.—Address, stating particulars, to A. Z. 
Post-office, Store-street, Bedford-square, W.C. 


LDERSHOTT LOCAL BOARD of 


HEALTH.—APPOINTMENT of SURVEYOR, INSPECTOR of 
NUISANCES, and COLLECTOR.—Notice is hereby given that the 
Members of the Aldershott Local Bourd of Health will at their next 
meeting, to be held on TUESDAY, the 4th day of June next, proceed 
to the appointment of a SURVEYOR, INSPECTOR of NUISANCES, 
and COLLECTOR of RATES, for the District of Aldershott. The 
salary for the combined offices will be 952. per annum, with apart- 
ments, consisting of a Sag sitting-room, kitchen, and two bedrooms, 
in the house occupied the Board. Candidates must be fully com- 
petent to perform all the duties connected with the respective offices, 
and in addition, will have to keep the room occupied by the Board in 
proper order. Secority will be required to the amount of 2007 — 
Applications, with testimonials, to be sent to me not later than 
MONDAY, the 3rd day of JUNE next. 

P, R. MURLESS, Clerk to the Board. 
Aldershott, 9th May, 1861. 


TO SHARP AND RISING MEN. 


A BUILDER, with a Steady Business, and 


about sixty hands, requires the SERVICES of an experienced, 
pushing, and well-qualified OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, to look after the 
men, and to superintend generally. Advancing wages wili be given, 
commencing with 30s, per week. None but those who know their 
business, and will do it, and can send good testimonials, need apply, 
to EDWARD JEBOU LY, ‘Taunton, Somervet. 


N APPRENTICE WANTED, by a 


_ House Decorator, Grainer, and Writer.—For address, ap ply at 
Messrs, PRITCHARD & CO.’8, News Agents, 33, Brewer-street, 
Regent-street, W. 


TONEMASONS WANTED, at Audley- 


J end House, Exsex.—Apply on the Works, or to Mr, BROWN, 
Builder, Lynn. 


O ENGINEERS and SURVEYORS’ 


ASSISTANTS.—BOROUGH of BRADFORD.—WANTED, in 
the Office of Mc. CHARLES GOTT, the Borough Surveyor and Water 
Works Manager, a PE N competent to act as CLERK and ASSIST- 
ANT. He must be a neat and expeditious draughtsman. A person 
who has had experience in a similar office will be preferred. He will 
be required to devote himself exclusively to the duties of the office. 
Salary 1001. per annum.— — Applications, stating age and previous oc- 
cnpation, acc d by testi ials of character and competency, 
to be forwarded to me on or before the 23rd yf of MAY instant. 

By order, W. H. HUDSON , Town Clerk. 
Town Clerk's ome, Bradford, Sth May, 1261. 


ANTED, a respectable Youth, as an 
APPRENTICE iy the country, te the PLUMBING, PAINT- 
ING, GLAZING, &c.; one that will have every opportunity of learn- 
br Aha pag the above a of business. A small premium 





















































Address, W. T. care of Sutton Station Master, 
ly a 
TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 
A NT E D, a Thoroughly Qualified 


ASSISTANT. —Aadrem, stating age, terms, and references, to 
Architect, Messrs. GRIFFITH & FARRAN, 8t. Paul’s Charchyard, 
London. 





TO PLUMBERS, &e. 


W ANTED, by a good Plumber, a perma- 


nent SITUATION. Used to all kinds of town work. Age, 
26.— Address, ROBERT STEPHENSON, 5, Queen-square, Brighton. 


‘PV ANTED, an experienced FOREMAN, 


that can do shop-front and staircase work, and general 
work.— Address (stating terms), G. N. Office of “ The Builder.” 








ANTED, by | a county Firm, a First- 
class woop and (Be GRAI peer. with speci- 
mens, to THOMAS KERSHAW, 38, Baker-street, Portman-square. 


TO CABINET MAKERS, 


WANTED, a Young Man, with a good 


knowledge of his trade, for a Permanent SITUATION in a 
country shop, doing first-class work. ‘taker, 1, rsonally, to JOHN 
MARTIN, U pholsterer and Cabinet Maker, High. _— Maidstone, 


ANTED, an ASSISTANT DRAUGHTS- 

MAN, who ™ thoroughly conversant with Mediwval Art, and 

ho has been accustomed to deoe th ¢ figure for Stained Gtuss.— 

Apply to CLAYTON & BELL, 211, Repeat street, adjoining the 
Polytechnic Institution. — 











Want, ont “BANKER MASONS. 


\, Bg Bre the te Mr. W, E. JACKSON, 





ART MANUFACTURES COMPANY. 


ANTED, Competent Architectural 
DRAUGHTSMAN, well acquainted with metal work, oma 
at colourist ; MODELLER and CARVER in stone and wood 
OREMEN of Brass and Iron Departments; SILVER WORKER j 
ACCOUNTANT, &c. accustomed to take out (quantities, uperintend 
workmen's time and other books. None but experienc persons 
required.—Apply, by letter, stating terms and references, to F. A. 
SKIDMORE, Coventry. 


TO PLUMBERS AND GAS-F 


ANTED, to APPRENTICE « a YOUTH. 


A presaium will be given. — Direct, A. Z Boddington’s 
Library, Notting Hill-gate, W. ¢ 








ANTED, a PERMANENT SITUATION | 


on a Gentleman's Estate, as be oe Se ag ag turn his 


‘0 CONTRACT 


WY eee az the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


TION as TIMEKEEPER orS TOREKEEPER. Good reference 
Address, H. H. care of Mr. 
ull-road, Pimlico, Loudon. 
“To. SAW- MILL PROPRIETORS, TIMBER-MERCHANTS, &e. 


w ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


TION, as MANAGER or a of a Retail Timber- 
yard or Saw-mill. Good references rmer employers. Under- 
pe nea book keeping. —Address, W. P. Mr. ‘Cark, Suffolk Coffee-heuse, 
Holborn- hill, 


Dennant, 6, Bedford- 





TO MASTER BU ILDERS. 


ANTED, bya Young Man, aSITUATION 


at the STAIRC ASE BUSINESS. ban set out stairs and 


| work handrails.— Address, W, B. 12, Church-street, Islington. 





hand to any part of the Building or Cabiriet Trades 
machinery. Has much experience, — by peace in different 
parts of the world. Holds at present the h tiou in a a 
Works as Foréman,and can have most 
character and ability from present and former pots cay pom a 
over eight years. for leaving, the unhealthiness of present 
occupation.— Address, T. A. 20, Camouile- -street, City, London. 


TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 


ANTED, bya respectable Young Man, 


who can give first-rate references, a SITU “— in a Deco- 
rator’s Establishment. He has been accustomed to keep the books 
and make out accounts in the above trade. Can work at painting and 
— A moderate distance from the West-end preferred.—A 
A. W. W. at Mr. Ince’s, 58, , Brook-street, 











TO CARPENTERS, | BUILD VERS, | 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, CG ‘ONSTANT 

EMPLOYMENT as CARPENTER at the BENCH. Used to 
jobbing, &e. At moderate wages.—Address, J. H. 2, Trafsigar-place, 
Park-road, Peckham. 


TO IRONMONGERS AND SMITHS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 27, a 


SITU ATION as JOBBING SMITH or WHITESMITH. Can 
~ eleven years’ good character.— Address, G. A. 24, Belvidere-road, 
umbeth, 








TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, 


ANTED, by a Young Men, EMPLOY- 


W ANTED, by the. “Advections, to APPREN- 


TICE his son” aged 16, without a premium. The youth is 
steady, a, and willing. Most ree 


can be given.—. 
terrace, ——e 


le reference as to 
, A. B. G. 3, Steers- 








TO LEAD AND GLASS MERCHANTS, AND DEALERS IN 
PAPERHANGINGS. 
|W ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION ina head, Glass, and Paperhanging Warehouse. Can 


yr ae and is willing to make himself generally useful.— 
Z. Z. Office of “The Builder.” 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


phe Advertiser, who is well acquainted 


with oo branch of the business, making working 

mia one easuring, is desirous of a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
CLER “5 the "WORKS. or as General Foreman.— Address, R. H. 
Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 





To NOBLEMEN AND OTHERS. 
(HE Advertiser wishes an ENGAGEMENT 
on an ESTATE, to Superintend the Construction and Repairs 
of vag oy Machinery, &e, Has had great experience, and can pro- 
duce the highest t and ref Fourteen years in last 
place.— Address, W. B. 22, Tanke -ctoeet Stratford, E. 








MENT, as a ) THREE. yy H HAND. Isa good plumb 
sash Ww. lead glazier.—Address T. H. 20, Carburton-street, Portland- 
road, 





TO BUILDERS. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, 23 years of 

age, well connected, an ENGAGEMENT in the Office ofa 
London Finn, where he would be required to take out :uantities, 
plan, estimate, measure up, &c. or as clerk of works. Has served his 
time six years, to a large Builder, partly at the bench, and in the office ; 
has lately filled a situation in a Builder's office, from whom he can 
have the highest testimonials. As the advertiser's principal object is 
to gain a thorough knowledge of the above requirements, salary would 
be a second consideration,— Address, T. T. 5, Anderson’s-place, Han- 
worth- road, Hounslow. 





ITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


[HE Advertioer, aged 20, is desirous of an 
ENGAGEMENT in either of the — offices. Has been 
engaged in an Architect's office nearly four years, and worked at the 
bench ten months.— Address, H. C. Hd Goon beng Notting -bill. 


O EMPLOYERS.—The ARMY and 


NAVY PENSIONERS EMPLOYMENT SOCIETY, No. 44, 
Charing-cros, 8.W. on its registry men of unexceptionable 
character, who have served as non-commissioned officers and privates 
in different branches of H.M. Army and Navy. They are stil! in the 
prime of life, and besides the advantage of their military training and 








ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 

aged 26, a sitt ATION, as PLUMBER and GASFITTER. No 

objection to gfilling up his time at painting.— Address, B. 5, No. 106, 
High street, Croydon. 








possess the material guarantee afforded by « pension, and 
are satisfied with i wages. Among them will be found men 
of every qualification, and fitted for situations of trust and responsi- 
bility. They are peculiarly fitted for ees of the following descrip- 
tion :— Hall and door keepers to public and private establishments, 
a to ditto, grooms, em aye? oon occasionally in-door servants 
te, office, and time-keepers, con- 











TO ARCHITECTS, SURV EYORS, ‘AND BUILDERS. 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical, active 

Man, a RE. ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS. or take 
the sole charge of a nobleman’s Estate.—Address, ALPHEUS, 31, 
Grafton-street, —_— Mile-end. 


‘0 BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by’ a practical Man, who has 


conducted ” eae Public Works, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
FOREMAN of MASONS. First-class testimonials from late em- 
ployer,—one of the first London firms.—Address, B. M. J, 30, Castle- 
street, , Long Acre, oon 


‘0 BUILDERS AND OTHE 


WANTED, by a BRICKLAYER, a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT as WORKING FOREMAN, with good re- 
8. L. No, 4, Windsor- 





ference. Piece-work preferred.—Address to 
terrace, Pimlico. 


porters, 
pwd oy storekeepers, and park- Sapam. No fees or expenses to em- 
ployers or employed. 
N.B. The men belonging to the London orien of the Corps of 
Commissionnaires have been obtained at this office. 





ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
HE Advertiser, an experienced, neat, and 
expeditious DRAUGHTSMAN, wishes for a RE- ENGAGE- 
MENT. He is thoroughly conversant with the routine of an Arehi- 
tects and Surveyor’s Office, and can oe good references from former 
Se Address, Y. Mrs. Y. M. Evans, Wreszham-Feckan, 
Wrexham, N. Wales. 


HE Advertiser, a CARPENTER and 


JOINER, wishes for EMPLOYMENT in a Builder's Shop, im or 
near Northampton, Age 28. Has had 14 years’ experience in London, 
but the local wages accepted.—Address, A. M. Z. 21, Bow-street, 
Covent-garden, London, W.C. 








TO BUILDERS, DECORATURS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a permanent 
SITUATION, as DECORATIVE PAPERHANCER, in 
French or English designs, and plain painting and ne 
Address, A. B. 20, Princes-street, Stamford-street, Blackfriars. 
. ) ARCHIT 3 
ANTED, a *RE- EN GAGEMENT, by a 
Young Man, accustomed to prepare fair, working, ina sil 
drawings, and acquainted with the usual duties of an office. A 
temporary engagement not objected to. — Address, T. L care of 
“* Librarian,” ” Reading-room: rooms,  Grange- Toad, Hampstead-road, N.W. 


TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a steady Young Man, 
EMPLOYMENT as an IMPROVER.— Address, B. Z. Mr. 

Govan's, 1, Marsh lane, Greenwich, 8. 
“TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
+ 7 

W ANTED, a REENGAGEMENT as 
BUILDER'S CLERK, by a Young Man who is accustomed to 


office duties, and has satisfactory references. Age, 23.~—Address, H. 8. 
Office of “ The Builder.” we 














ANTED, by a "Young who has 
A 


served five years of his time, a SITUATION as an IMPROVER. 
Address, W. W. 50, on-street, Clerkenwell. 


Ww: ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 19, a 

SITUATION aa JUNIOR CLERK, in an Architect's or Sur- 
veyor’s office. 
have no iaiee't to go abroad. — Address C. BR. D. 60, 
London, E.C. 


references given from last employer. Wow 
Barbican, 





TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 24, a 
JOB at the BENCH, or a good Jobbing Shop, for a perma- 
nency.—Addreas, W. J. 25, Princes-street, ees .W. 
TO BUILDERS AND OTHE 


AN ‘TED, by a reapectable * Young Man, 
'YMENT as a handy and man in 
PLUMBING, PAINTING. and GLAZING. Is able to make himself 
—_ y useful in anything required, principally at jobbing work. 
‘ages, 24s, per week.—Address, H. H. M r. Gray's, 33, Paddington- 
street, Portman-square, Maryleboue. 
TO TED. DECORATORS, AND PAINTERS. 


er 5 by a respectabl e Young Man, 


PROVER. No objection to fill 
up his time ms at ping References 
Windmill- Haymarket, w. 


given.— Address, G. H. 44, Great 

ANTED, by a Young Mai Man, ‘ 23, a 

SITUATION as A, of W kuoployment in an 

Architect's or Surveyor’s Office. Can make finish ed and working 

drawings, take out quantities, survey a piece of land, &c, Terms 
ee 8. 90, High Holborn. 


‘0 BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO 


W ANTED, bya steady activeMan, aged 38, 
a SITUATION as FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS, or as 

GENERAL FOREMAN, or to take Work Sub-Contract, No objection 

to go abroad, having been engaged on works several years on the 

Continent, Has had extensive sudon tice. Six years’ character 

from last em: iy Teenie C.M, Ko, 16, Powell-strest Kast, 
Goswell-road, E.C, 




















TO ARCHITECTS. 


TS Advertiser is open for a RE-ENGAGE- 


MENT as CLERK of WO either new works or alter- 
ations.— Address, J. H. C. 30, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


RCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


HE ‘Advan wishes for a RE-EENGAGE- 

MENT as ry yd te an ——_ and SURVEYOR. 

bo is accustomed to the preparation of finished, working, and per- 

— drawings. ‘ened surveying, measuring works, &e.— Address, 
Post-office, Princes-terrace, Caledonian-road, N. 








RPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


YMPLOYMEN T WANTED at the Bench, 
as IMPROVER, bya ie A a aged 20.— Address, J. DUKE, 
57, Charlotte- street, Portland place -place 


RCHITECT URAL ASSISTANCE.— 


Every description of Architectural Drawings, Plans, Eleva- 
tions, and Sections prepared, and Perspectives Outlimed, Etched, or 
Coloured, by Mr. T. T. MARDON, Jun. ; also, Duplicates or Tracings 
of Engineerivg Drawings, Surveys, &.— Address, Mr. MARDON 6, 
Great James-street, Bedford-row, W.C. Office hours, Ten te Four. 


MECHANICAL DRAUGHTSMAN is 

desirous of an ENGAGEMENT, or to arrange and make finished 

or working drawings at his own residence. First-rate references to 

present emnployer.— Address, I, F. Mr. Sims's, 134, Westbourne-grove, 
uldington. 











TO BUILDERS AND CARPENTERS. 
YOUNG MAN, having been at the 
trade five 7, wishes to ARTICLE himself to that TRADE, 
Apply to T. B. No. 1, Biddle’s-place, Upper George-street, Bryauston- 
aquare, W.C. 





TO ARCHITECTS, 


N EXPERIENCED and Expeditious 


UGHTSMAN, pap y conversant with the various 
bra Ser on the 23nd inst. and 
will be happy to make an ENGAGEM , in town or country.— 
Address, L. K. Post 








BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO 


THOROUGHLY EFFICIEN NT’ practical 


N is to an ENGAGEM 
SHOP POREMAS 4 open pt - ceouniniel with 
neers Ams 8. R. 21, Sidney-square, Mile-en E 


N ENGAGEMENT is WANTED by a 
Gentleman, to take the SURVEYING DEPARTMENT of an 
Architect's Office, or as Assistant to a Surveyor or Builder. Is an ex- 
cellent measur- 


has been to 
ing, estimating, quantities, and the whele routine of the office. = 
had 


of many jobs, and possesses 
every es of x. building professions.—Address, Mr. VERNON, 
id Brompton. 


Post-office, 0 














RCHITBCTS AND SURVBYORS. 
GENTLEMAN of experience is desirous 
of PREPARING DETAIL FINISHED DRAWINGS, 


PERSPECTIVES, &c. at his own residence, 
eens a “YZ No 8, Purk han 
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THOROUGHLY experienced Practical 

Man wishes to meet with an ENGAGEMENT as ESTI- 
MATING or MANAGING CLERK, in a Builder's Office, Fully com- 
petent to superintend all branches of the Building trade. U ndeniable 
references to the firm in which he is at present engaged,— Address, 
E. E. Mr. Wm. ARPTHORP, No. 22, Bishopegate-street Without. 


GOOD THREEBRANCH HAND 


wants a constant SITUATION. Is a good gasfitter, writes a 
good hand, and can estimate for general repairs, &c. Would take 
Piecework, or the Management of a Branch Shop.— Se J, BS. 
19, Henry-street East, Avenue-road, St, John’s-wood, N.W. 








) ARCHITECTS, LAND SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 


GENTLEMAN, aged 32, is open to an 


4 ENGAGEMENT. Is a geod Land and Building Surveyor and 
Draughtsman.—Apply to J. W. care of Brooks & Beal, 209, Piccadilly. 





TO ARCHITECTS, &e. 
N ASSISTANT is open to a RE- 
_ ENGAGEMENT. Country preferred, He is accustomed to 
prepare finished, worked, and detail Drawings, Perspectives, &c. 
Would undertake the management of an office.— Address, O. Office 
of “ The Builder.” 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


A N . N ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR in the 


ntry has a VACANCY in his Office for an ARTICLED 
PUPIL.— cay > fy ARCHITECT, 16, Rupert-lane, ieverton, Liverpool. 


7 ° ° 
GENTLEMAN is desirous of a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT in an ARCHITECT'S Office, in town or 

country, where facilities would be offered for improvement. Can 

make finishe4, working, and perspective drawings, and also assist in 
taking out quantities, measuring, &c. Reference of the highest 
respectag tapility. .— Address, R. P. Office of - The Builder, ’ 








TO ARC HITECTS, &e. 
Tv" 

N ASSISTANT, thoroughly competent 
te superintend works ant prepare finished, working, and 
detail drawings, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT in town. Has had 
considerable experience in writing specifications, taking out quanti- 
ties, &c. Terms, 36s, per week.—Address, M.S, 8. 13, High-street, 

Isiington. 





TO RAILWAY CONTRACTORS, Se. s se 
N ENGINEER and SURVEYOR is 
desirous of an ENGAGEMENT, to go abroad, to take the 

MANAGEMENT of RAILWAY, CANAL, DRAINAGE, or other 

WORKS, ss JUNIOR PARTNER.— Address, by letter, A. B. No. 29, 

Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO LAND SURVE :YORS AND ESTATE AGENTS. 


N ENGINEER and PRACTICAL 
i SURVEYOR, at present ina position of responsibility, is 
desirous of an ENGAGEMENT, in a well-established — as JUNIOR 
WORKING PARTNER.— Address, by letter, X. Z. No. 4, Office of 
“ The Builder.” 





mn 7 7 . 
RCHITECTS and SURVEYORS having 
cceasion for EVENING ASSISTANCE, to such the Advertiser 
would be happy to give his services for a few hours each evening, upon 
moderate terms.— Address, F. G. Office of “ The Builder.” 


O CARPENTERS, &.—WANTED to 


PURCHASE, a small JOBBING BUSINESS, within twenty 
tiles of London.— Address, A. B. C. 107, Murray-street, Hoxton, N. 


¥ 
HE GOODWILL of a CARPENTER, 
. BUILDER, &c. TO BE DISPOSED OF. The reut of the pre- 
mires is low, an excellent business is being carried on, and satisfac- 
tory reasons for leaving will be given, No stock is required to be 
taken.—Apply to Mr. GOODMAN, Auctioneer and Estate Agent, 2, 
Bishop's '8- -road, gi “ Royal Oak,” Bayswater, w. 


0 BUILDERS and OTHERS.—TO BE 


DISPOSED OF, with immediate possession, an old-establi-hed 
BUILDER'S BUSINESS, with a first-rate connec tion, in a market 
town in the Midland Counties. The premises, which are well built 
and convenient for carrying on a large trade, and near to the railway 
station, will be either Sold or Let. The stock and plant (not heavy) 
to be taken at a valuation.—Address, with reference, R. H. D. 
Office of “ The Builder.” None but principals need apply. 








PULLDER's BUSINESS. —An Old Esta- 


blished London Business, with a good West-end Jobbing Trade, 
established upwards of a century, TO BE DISPOSED of on moderate 
terms, the proprietor retiring.—Address, M. N. Office of “ The 
Builder.” 





BF sor S WATCHES. 


* Perfection of mechanism.”— Morning Post. 


Gold, 5 to 10 Guineas, 
Silver, 2 to 50 Guineas, 


Send two stamps for “ Benson's Dlus- 
trated Pamphlet,” descriptive of eve 
construction of watch nuw made, with 
their prices. 


Watches sent to all parta of the Kingdom 
free by post, 
B Or to India and the Colonies for 5s. extra. 


33 & <p LUDGATE-HILL, 
LONDON, E.C. 
(ESTABLISHED 1749.) 


H E- VILLAGE OLOG K. — 
A serviceable, well-made, and warranted TURRET CLOCK, to 
go eight days, and strike the hours, for forty guineas; not to strike, 
from fifteen to twenty guineas; adapted for the village church or 


school,—Apply te a 
JOSEPH FAIRER, 
Turret — maker to H. M.’s War Department, 
, St. George street East, London. 


REDERICK DENT, Chronometer, Watch, 

and Clock Maker to the Queen and Prince Consort, and maker 

of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 61, Strand, and 34, 
Royal Exchauge. 











TO ARCHITECTS. 
GENTLEMAN will be happy to lend his 
SERVICES in the PREPARATION of DRAWINGS (either 
working or finished), VIEWS, &. at his own chambers. Terms 
moderate.— Address, J. M. Office of “ The Builder.” 


YOUNG M. AN, of respectable family, 

who is a tolorable rough o ‘arpenter, wishes for a SITUATION 

with a HOUSE or SHIP BUILDER.— Address, F. BROUGHTON, 7, 
Grove-terrace, [iford, E. 








__‘TO SURVEYORS AND ESTATE AGENTS. 
A QUALIFIED ASSISTANT, a Good 


Dravghtsman, Surveyor, and Leveller, and accustomed to pre- 
pire designs, detailx, and sper fications, and superintend works, 
desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT.— Address, 0. N, Post-office, Watling- 
street, City, E.C. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, AND CONTE ACTORS. 
a] "J 
GENTLEMAN, of many years’ practical 
experience, and who ee lately held a responsible public 
appointment, wee ig to OFFER his SERVICES in Superintending the 
execution of works, preparing designs or working drawings, measur- 
ing, estimating or taking out quantities, surveying, or levelling. The 
advertiser,‘both from his general business habits and from having 
executed works on his own account, is capable of acting as Resident 
Superintendent on railway or other works of magnitude. First-class 
testimonials can be shown.— Address, H. B. W, 4, Darlington-place, 
Haricyford-road, Vauxhall, 8. 














E DODGE & GIANDONATTS BANK- 


} we PTCY.—INDIA-RUBBER DRIVING BANDS, HOSE, 
VALVES, 

THE LEATHER CLOTH COMPANY, LIMITED, 56, Cannon-street 
West, London, E.C. having purchased a considerable portion of the 
above BANKRUPTS’ STOCK, are now prepared to offer it at a reduc- 
tion from list prices. 


DRIVING BANDS, HOSE, VALVES, ETC. 


HE LEATHER CLOTH COMPANY 


(LIMITED), having now no agents, supply direct their VUL- 
CANISED INDIA-RUBBER BANDS FOR MACHINERY, which 
they warrant more durable than leather. at half the cost. These bands 
neither stretch nor slip, and are not affected by heat, cold, or wet. 
HOSE for Breweries, Agricultural, Building, and Steam purposes. 
Patent Waterproof Cart, Wagon, and Rick Covers, and every deacrip- 
tion of India-Rubber Goods. All goods warrantd, and a discount of 
174 per cent. for cash allowed off list. 

THE LEATHER CLOTH COMPANY (LIMITED), 
56, Cannon-street West, London, E.C. 


AUTION.—Messrs. DODGE & GIAN- 


DONATI having issued a circular to our customers, dated 15th 
t last, calling in question our notice of the Ist of that month, we 
think it necessary to inform our friends, in order that they may ‘not 
be misled, that Messrs. Dodge & Giandonati merely acted as agents for 
the sale of our manufacturer, and are not and never have been either 
directly or indirectly manufacturers of any description of India-rubber 


THE LEATHER asee Conse any (LIMITED), 
LORSONT, Managing Director, 
%, Cannon-street West, seen A November, 1860. 











NO SHUTTER BARS. 








ENNINGS'S SHOP SHUTTER-SHOE. 


e SHOP SHUTTERS are SHOD and SECURED by the above, a. 
HALF THE. COST OF THE UNSIGHTLY AND DESTRUCTIVE 
SHUTTER-BAR. Shops one blic street in London 
When o ee ae ca THICKNESS of 
utters: way go 
Ironmongers, and y ther 0 ha 


Sold by all Inventor, 
GEORGE JENNINGS, 
Depot, Holland 





VENTILATION—PURE AIR. 





Sheringham’s 
Ventilator 
for the 








EXTERNAL WALL. 
With single pulley, from 6s. each ; with leading pulley, from 6s. 6d. 
These Ventilators are arranged so that the requisite gaantity of alr 
may be admitted for the due ventilation of an apartment wi — the 
slightest draught being felt by the occupants; and as the: 
in the external wall, their action is not impeded when the > bomas is 
closed for the ae 7, at which time a constant “afan of fresh air is 


Tost uired.—_HAYWARD, BROTHERS, —_ 
and 118, Union-street, Borough, London ; and of 
mongers, Builders, te, 


meron ing bn 
AND, BALLAST, and ROAD FLINTS. 


To BU ILDERS and CONTRACTORS. — For clean, double- 
screened, sharp SAND, ready for use, BALLAST, and BROKEN 
FLINTS for roads, apply to THOMAS NOKES, West Thurrock Mills 
and Wharf, near Grays, Essex. Also RIVER FRONTAGE, TO BE 
LET, suitable to erect factories upon. 


¥ 
ARDEN GRAVEL, BALLAST, and 
SAND for SALE—Apply to WILLIAM WRIGHT, Contractor, 
Victoria-street, King Edward’s-road, Hackney, or No. 4, West-street, 
Cambridge Heath. 
A SHOOT FOR ANY QUANTITY OF RUBBISH. 


MM Aboca NY. — For SALE, between 


SIXTY and SEVENTY PLANKS, of very dry SPANISH and 
HONDURAS MAHOGANY, all thicknesses, having been cut out above 
ten years. TO BE SOLD a great bargain, for cash,—Apply at T! W. 
ELLSTON’S 1 Timber- ryard, 109,  Bnow- fields, King- “street, Borough, 8. E 8.E 


LD OAK—TO BE SOLD, six Fluted 


PILASTERS, 9 feet high, and about 80 feet run of deep cornice 
moulding, and sundry pieces of oak fittings, all in their natural con- 
dition, never having been painted or coloured, and of fine colour and 
grain.—Apply to Mr. MAY, Surveyor, Park-street, Grosvenor-square, 
Londen. 








LUE ! GLUE! sound and strong, 53d. Ib. 


English and gone phon Snes of best qualities. 


SKITTER * co. 


Glue Company’s Office, Freemantle, near Southampton. 


ATENT BITUMINIZED PIPES for 


WATER, GAS, and DRAINAGE. 
ae IN PRICE on account of the Exemption from Duty 





These pipes possess all the Ce ceemegtn necessary for the conveyance 
of Gas, Water, and also for yarposes, viz, great strength, 
great durability, and perfect inoxidability - and being non-conductors 
are not affected ‘i by frost like metal pipes ; they are proved to resist 
a pressure of 220 lbs. in the square inch (equal to 500 feet head cf 
water) and can be made up to any greater strength if required. They 
are only one-fourth the weight, and when laid down are 50 per cent. 
cheaper than iron pipes; they are made in7 feet lengths, and the 
joinings are simple and inexpensive, These pipes have been in use 
—— three ~—— and have given the most ee satisfaction. 

urther particu as to joints, &. and spec may be 
obtained at the office of the Company, on application ae 

Mr. ALEXANDER YOUNG, 67, k-lane, London, E.C. 


ANCOCK’S PATENT VULCANIZED 
INDIA- tog wey WASHERS for Steam Joints, 
VALVES for Steam-Engines and Pumps. 
VULCANIZED BUFFERS for Railway Trucks, &c. 
sts SPRINGS and BLIND SPRINGS. 
on application, post-free 
JAMES LYNE HANCOCK, 
Works, ll 
Vulcanized India-Rubber ‘ 8, poorest -roed (opposite 





w|QRoaGon and COMPANY, 


anufacturers of 
PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING 
BOILER, _~ LWAY, ee and INODOROUS FELT, 
‘or Damp Walls and Lining [ron Houses, 
3, DOWGATE 1 HILL. Castes: and 2, GOREE PIAZZA, Liverpool. 





OLONCEAU ad LIMMER 
ASPHALTE, 


ESTABLISHED 1838 





For covering Flat Roofs, Paving and Flooring of every description, 
especially in places subject to damp and vermin. This Asphalte is 
now extensively used for paving Stables (as shown cai the — 
of joints preventing the generation of tinrat 
Prices, &c. &c, apply to JOHN PILKINGTON, 15, °Pish prreee 
London, E.C. 

Country Builders supplied with Asphalte in Bulk for covering 

Footings, Barn Floors, &c. with instructions to lay it down. 


O RAILWAY CONTRACTORS, 


BUILDERS, PAVIORS, and OTHERS.—TO BE SOLD, a large 
quantity of ASPHALTE and MINERAL TAR, Will be sold in lots, 
to suit pure rs.—Particulars and sample may be had of Mr. 
THOMAS RANDERS, Ship-broker, 15, Mark-lane, , City. 


ARTS, LADDERS, BARROWS, &c.— 
GEORGE ELL, Manufacturer of Carts, Vans, Waggons, Trucks, 
and Implements for railways, town use, agriculture, and exporta- 
tion, CONTRACTORS’, BUILDERS’, and DECORATORS’ TRADE 
UTENSILS. 
G. BE. has constantly on hand a Stock of CARTS, BARROWS, 
LADDERS, TRESTLES, STEPS, &c. 
DOBBIN and -_ CARTS, specially adapted for exportation, 
ith Wrought- -iron Wheels. 
SCAFFOLDING, LADDERS, rg itty TRESTLES, STEPS, &c, 
LENT ON HIR 











Price Lists on geinantion. 
GEORGE ELL, 
EUSTON WORKS, 366 and 368, 1 EUSTON. ROAD, N. pe tS 


102 23: Be 2 BOS 
RAILWAY WAGGON COMPANY 
(Limited). 
WORKS—THE WHARF, STOURBRIDGE. 
Manufacturers of Railway Waggons, Trucks, and every 
description of 
RAILWAY IRKRON-WORK. 
For terms of Sale, Hire, or Repairs of Trucks, &. apply to the 
Manager, at the Works. 





OR CONTRACTORS’ WAGGONS, 
DOBBIN CARTS, BARROWS, and RAILWAY PLANT, 
Apply to HUGHES & MARCH 
Engineers and Timber Merchants, Falecu Works, Loughborough. 


RINKING FOUNTAINS.— 


THE BEST DESIGNS and greatest variety IN IRON, BRONZE, 
GRANITE, and MARBLE, to be obtained from 
LLIAM HOOD, Fountain Maker, 
12, UPPER THAMES-STREET, LONDON. 


NSIDE WATERPROOF CASEMENTS.— 


The objection to French Windows has hitherto been the diffi- 
culty of making them water-tixht, which can now be completely 
overcome by RATTRAY & TICKELL’S PATENT, an invention 
simple, and yet co efficient, that when tested by a force-pump their 
windows are proof against both water and air, with easy facility for 
cleaning —Application to JOHN RATTRAY, 34, Minshull-street, or to 
JOHN TICKELL, South Hall-street, Strangeways, where specimens 
ean ba viewed and tested, and arrangements made for orders, or per- 
mission to work from their patent. 

Manchester, 18/1. 


TKINSON & CO. Carpet Warehouse- 


men, Cabinetmakers, Upholsterers, Drapers, and Silk 
Mercers, 69 to 75, Westminster-bridge-road, Lambeth, respectfully 
invite an inspection of their very large STOCK of FURNITURE ; 
also every description of CARPETS of the latest patterns. A New 
Show-Room has just been opened, with a very choice assortment of 
Silk and Wool Damasks, Chintzes, the present season’s Muslin 
Curtains, Table Covers, &.—Illustrated Catalogues, containing the 
most recent designs, forwarded free. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 
Vi LIS LEVER, West Gorton Works, 
Manchester, is pi wpeneh to supply his Im 
WATERPROOF "COV ERS, TARPAULINS, 
AWNINGS, &e. 
In any size and colour. a sent on application, addressed 


ARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 


during Repairs, SCAFFOLD CORD, and every description of 
ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terms, Marquees and tem- 
porary Awnings on sale or hire. Orders per post receive the most 


prompt attention. 
H. PIGGOTT, 
59, Bishopsgate-street Without, E.C. Mancfacturer, by appointment, 
to her Majesty’s Honourable Board of Ordnance, 























BUILDERS AND 


ARPAULINS for COVERING WORKS. 


SCAFFOLD AND HEMP ROPE FALLS. 


DE BEAUVOIR FACTORY, SOUTHGATE ROAD, N. 





ARCHITECTS, DRAUGHTSMEN, AND OTHERS. — 
oR ‘SALE, price Ten guineas, a Superior 
bev cs suitable for drawing large plans on, oak frame and 
mahogany top, (over solid piece), 12 feet feet 5 inches, drawers on 
each side, fa +3 wie of Mr. P. TERRY, 6, Hatton-garden. 





URE ‘STATUARY MARBLE! : 
PURE STATUARY MARBLE!! 
ge STATUARY MARBLE!!! 
large dimensions, can be hac 
M. W. JONSON'S MARBLE WORKS, 
, EUSTON ROAD, London, N.W. 
Pure stately Marble, Chimney Pieces, Table Tops, &c. 


BELLMAN & IVEY, 


SCAGLIOLA MARBLE MANUFACTURERS, 
14, BUCKINGHAM-STREBT, FITZROY-SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 

Fxecute, in the most workman-like manner, COLUMNS, PILAS- 
TERS, PEDESTALS, ORNAMENTAL TABLES, &c, to any yn in 
imitation of the most rare and expensive marbles, of which they have 
for ‘nspection a large assoriment, incladin 

THEA E ARCHITECTURAL SCREEN, 
von ceyversan ‘nl ter a a of 1851, and for which a Prize Medal 


“PLASTERERS WORK < OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
BEST MANNER AND ON THE MOST 
REASONABLE TERMS, 








Also Manufatcurers of Superior and Improved Plaster of Paris 
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